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Tur opportunity of extending Christi- 
anity in the East, was thus enlarged by the 
establishment of episcopacy in Calcutta; 
and the appointment of so zealous a mem- 
ber of the church, and so firm a supporter 
of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, as Bishop Middleton, could 
not fail of being noticed by that institu- 
tion. The committee granted his lordship 
a vote of credit to the extent of 10007, to 
promote the objects of the society in In- 
dia, in such ways as he should deem most 
consonant to the society’s designs; and 
on the 17th of May he attended a special 
meeting of the members in Bartlett’s 
buildings, to receive their valedictory ad- 
dress, delivered by Dr. Law, Lord Bishop 
of Chester, which was as follows :— 


** My Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 


“ Though I am sensible that many mem- 
bers of this society would discharge the 
office I have undertaken with much greater 
weight and effect, yet still, on every other 
account, most sincerely do I rejoice that 
it has fallen to my lot to offer to your lord- 
ship this address, from the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

“In the first place, we hail the appoint- 
ment of a bishop in India as a fortunate 
and favourable omen to the cause of reli- 
gion. The establishment of episcopacy 
there will, as we have reason to think, 
most effectually check every erroneous 
doctrine, stop the wild progress of enthu- 
siasm, and spread the knowledge of un- 
corrupted Christianity over a country of 
great extent, and of an immense popula- 
tion. That it is you who have been singled 
out for this new and important station, is 
an additional cause of great and general 
satisfaction. ‘When it goeth well with 
the righteous, the city rejoiceth? ’ 

* This same event cannot also but be a 
source of the purest pleasure to a mind 
like yours. A wide field is opened to your 
talents and zeal. To you is committed the 
apostolical charge of diffusing the light 
of the Gospel, where its rays have scarcely 
penetrated ; and of becoming, in the hand 
of Providence, as we hope and pray, the 
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blessed means of establishing multitudes 
in the faith. 

“ But this our joy, both on a public and 
private account, is mixed, as most other 
gratifications are, with feelings of a dif- 
ferent and opposite nature. We lose the 
friend—the zealous and able advocate of 
our civil and ecclesiastical establishments, 
~—the warm supporter of this excellent in- 
stitution. It cannot therefore be a subject 
of surprise or blame, if, on the present 
occasion at least, our feelings of this kind 
too much predominate. 

“ The circumstances of this day ma 
perhaps sometimes recur to your mind, 
when on the trackless deep, or in a distant 
clime. But, whenever they do recur, be 
assured that you are bearing with you the 
esteem, the gratitude, and the affection of 
every member of this society. As to my- 
self, it will ever be the source of pleasing 
recollection, that I have mingled my re« 
grets with theirs, and that I have offered 
to you what I never offer but at the shrine 
of virtue, the tribute of my respect and 
regard. 

“‘ But I have too long detained you from 
the immediate business of this meeting. 
Let me then now, in the name of this very 
venerable society, present to you their 


“* VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


“The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge desire, with sentiments of pro- 
found respect, to offer to your lordship 
their sincere congratulations on your eles 
vation to the episcopal see of Calcutta. 

“* The intercourse of a religious charac- 
ter which has long subsisted between this 
society and the British dominions in the 
East Indies, had given us abundant reason 
to recognize the indispensable necessity 
of the establishment of an episcopal go- 
vernment there, in order to secure, in any 
competent measure, the due celebration 
of the ordinances of divine worship, and 
the advantages of Christian instruction to 
the European inhabitants: and not less fre- 
quent occasions have arisen to sutisfy us, 
that without this important additional in- 
strument, the endeavours must be, ina 
great degree, hazardous and ineffectual to 
propagate a pureand reformed faith among 
the Pagan and Mahomedan nations of that 
vast empire. It is with unfeigned satisfac- 
tion therefore that we saw, in the recent 
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act for the renewal of the charter of the 
honourable East-India Company, a provi- 
sion made towards the attainment of this 
unspeakable blessing, in the power given 
to his majesty to erect and constitute a 
bishoprick, with such jurisdiction and 
functions as should, from time to time, be 
limited by his majesty, by letters patent 
under the great seal of the united kingdom. 

“ The great benefits which this society 
has derived from your lordship’s counsels 
and co-operation in all its undertakings, 
and not the least in that department which 
relates especially to the religious concerns 
of the eastern parts ef the world, require 
of us to declare, that the measure of our 
utmost hopes in thie matter was amply 
fulfilled, when we saw yow called, under 
the special providence ef Almighty God, 
by the command of his royal highness the 
prince regent, to this high and arduous 


“ From this moment, therefore, the so- 
ciety looks with fresh hopes towards the 
East, and feels itself under a pressing ob- 
ligation to persevere in, and augment to 
the utmost of its power, those efforts in 
which. it has been long engaged, in behalf 
of the maintenance there and the further 
advancement of the kingdom of our bless- 
ed Lord and Saviour. 

* And, if we may be permitted on this 
interesting occasion briefly to advert to 
the nature of those efforts, we would beg 
leave to remind your lordship— 

“That more than one hundred years 
have elapsed since the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge first began to la- 
bour in this vineyard. 

“ Phat, in the progress of this interval 
of time, through the aid of our mission- 
aries, the consolations and instructions of 
the gospel have been extended to many of 
qur countrymen placed (otherwise) in cir- 
cumstances of peculiar spiritual privation 
and danger; and that many thousands of 
the natives have been converted from idols 
to the living God. 

« __That, even from the earliest date of 
our connection with the East, we have 
made it a special object of our concern to 
afford to the natives an opportunity of 
hearing and reading the word of God in 
their vernacular tongues. 

“ _.That the liturgy of the church of 
England has likewise been translated and 

rinted by our missionaries, and is used 
y them in public worship. 

“That many other religious books 

and tracts, in the English and other Euro- 

n languages, and in sundry of the na- 
tive dialects of Hindostan, have been, from 
time to time, sent over by this society, or 
have been translated and printed there 
under its patronage, to the incalculable 
spiritual advantage of multitudes of our 
eliow creatures. 

“ and, finally, — That, under the persua- 
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sion of the essential rtance of en- 


grafting the best pri in the youn 
and tender mind, this society have pe 
been anxious to promote and encourage 
the erection of schools for the instruction 
of the children, as well of Europeans as 
natives. 

“‘ These, in few words, have ever been 
and still are the objects in which this ¢9- 
ciety is especially desirous to be made an 
instrument, im the hands of divine Provi- 
dence, for the maintenance and propaga- 
tion of the Christian religion in the British 
dominions in the East Indies; and these, 
we have the consolation to know, will be 
among the choicest objects of your lord- 
ship’s solicitude and care in your weighty 
charge. 

“We entreat, therefore, with all defe- 
tence and respect, that you will conde- 
scend to honour, with such portion of your 
countenance, protection, and superintend- 
ence, as they may seem to deserve, those 
exertions which henceforward, by the 
blessing of divine Providence, this society 
may be enabled to make, in prosecution of 
the above designs. 

“ And we beg further respectfully to 
invite your favourable attention to certain 
printed documents, in conformity to which 
diocesan committees, in connection with 
this society, have been recently establish- 
ed, under the special recommendation and 
patronage of the right reverend prelates 
of England and Wales, in almost all parts 
of this kingdom, and from which the most 
beneficial consequences have been found 
toensue. A great eastern institution to 
be erected upon this model, and embrac- 
ing, in friendly combination, the several 
grand objects already referred to, has long 

n a matter of the earnest and anxious 
wishes of this society; and to the utter- 
most would all our desires be gratified, # 
the establishment of such an institution 
might be coeval with the auspicious mo- 
ment of your lordship’s arrival there, and 
be permitted to grow up under the shelter 
of your fostering wing. 

“ That the Almighty may bless you with 
a prosperous voyage, and crown with am- 
ple success your lordship’s efforts for the 
advancement of his re ag and glory, is 
the earnest prayer of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.” 


To this address Bishop Middleton made 
the following reply :— 


“ My Lord Bishop of Chester, 


“I cannot proceed to notice the inter- 
esting and important matter contained in 
the valedictory address with which I have 
been honoured, without having first offered 
to your lordship my sincere acknowledg- 


‘ments for the singular kind expressions 


with which your lordship has been pleased 
to introduce it. I shall indeed, my lord, 
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to adopt your lordship’s effecting lan- 
guage, whether ‘on the trackless deep, or 
in a distant clime,’ recollect * the circum- 
stances of this day ;? and most refreshing 
will it be to my wearied spirits inmoments 
of difficulty and discouragement, for which 
1 must not be unprepared, to be permitted 
to believe, on the authority of your lord- 
ship, that I bear with me the favourable 
opinion and friendly regards of the mem- 
bers of this venerable society. My pre- 
tensions to this high distinction, the kind- 
ness of your lerdship’s nature has exceed- 
ingly overrated; but my sense of its-value 
I cannot exaggerate, or even adequately 
express. In the approbation of this society 
is conveyed to my feelings whatever could 
be due to the best directed efforts, and 
Most signal services, in the.cause ef reli- 
gion, of order, and of peace: it is the tes- 
timony of those who are distinguished by 
knowledge, by rank, by piety, and byChris- 
tian zeal in the greatest of Christian na- 
tions, and in the proudest period of her 
existence. 

“Impressed with these sentiments of 
the venerable society, and persuaded of 
the vast importance of theobjects to which 
its labours ee beenunceasingly directed, 
I need not hesitate to offer it the pledge 
of my assurance, that in the distant em- 
pire, the spiritual concerns of which the 
Almighty has committed to my superin- 
tendence, I shall feel it to be my duty, so 
far as my ability may extend, to counte- 
nance and to promote the objects of the 
society, especially those to which my at- 
tention has been called in its address. In 
common with the society, I] have ever been 
of opinion, that if the difficulties of dif- 
fusing the light of the gospel through the 
eastern world can be successfully encoun- 
tered, (and the sure word of God forbids 
us to despair) it can be only by establish- 
ing among our countrymen in Asia, the 
form of church government derived from 
the apostles, by inculcating attention te 
divine ordinances, by unity of doctrine in 
the teachers of religion, and by a depar- 
tare from iniquity among all who name 
the name of Christ. That the society has, 
for more than a century, unremittingly en- 
deavoured to instil into the minds both of 
the natives and of our’ countrymen in in- 
dia, sentiments favourable to the diffusion 
of the gospel, is admitted by all who are 
acquainted with its proceedings, and 
whose candour is open to the truth. Much 
of the Christianity which subsists in those 
regions, has been planted under its auspi- 
ces and nurtured by its care: and the ex- 
emplary conduct of those holy men whom 
it has sent forth to bear the glad tidings 
of the gospel of peace, their temperate 
zeal, their conciliating manners, their pa- 
tience in well doing, and their devotion 
to the cause of Christ, have supported the 
credit of the missionary name, and have 
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contributed to refute the misrepresenta- 
tions of ignorant or interested men. 

“Tam not unacquainted with the print- 
ed documents to whiclythe address refers 
me, in conformity to which, diocesan com- 
mittees, under the sanction of the right 
reverend prelates of England and Walesa, 
thave been established in. most parts of this 
kingdom ; and @ pray for their multiplica- 
tion, as the most effectual means of ex- 
tending the blessed influence of thesocie- 
ty at home. ‘Happy indeed shall 1 deem 
myself, if Providence should .enable me, 
by any exertion of diligence and zeal, to 
establish an eastern institution, framed 
upon the same admirable model, ' and co- 
operating with the society in its benevo- 
dent designs. But whatever be the result 
of this and of my other endeavours, 1 
would only entreat, that the society will 
be assured of my earnest desire to promote 
the objects which it has this day reeoms 
mended to me; and not to impute to in- 
difference or inattention any failure 6¢ 
delay, fer-which the acknowledged diffi- 
culties of my situation may afford a rea- 
-sonable excuse. Unfeignedly could Fwish, 
that so arduous an undertaking had been 
committed to stronger powers; but 
‘trust is in the Almighty, who cancall f 
strength out of weakness: already am I 
-deeply impressed with the awful respon. 
sibility of my charges and in the execu- 
tion of my duties I shall feel that, under 
the divine protection, I possess some secu- 
rity against the mischiefs of an erroneous 
judgment, in my firm attachment to the 
doctrines and discipline of the church of 
England. 

“*f now take leave of the venerable so- 
ciety, with my warmest thanks for this 
and every other mark of its regard, desir- 
ing to be remembered in its prayers.” 


Gn the 19th of May, 1814, Bishop Mid- 
dleton was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society; and having taken leave of hi 
friends in the country, on the 8th of June, 
he and Mrs. Middleton, and Archdeacon 
Loring," sailed from Portsmouth in the 
Warren Hastings for Bengal. It is not to 
be supposed that a man of the bishop’s 
acute feeling could leave his native coun- 
try, uncertain of ever seeing it again, with 
the indifference of a stoic. His friend, 
Archdeacon Thomas,{ who attended him 
to the shore, witnessed how properly the 
zeal for the cause in which he was engag- 
ed, and his attachment to his connections 
in England, were blended. 

On the voyage the vessel touched at 





* Three archdeaconries were erected at the 
same time as the bishoprick, and persons ap- 
pointed to fil them. Archdeacon Loring to 
that at Calcutts, Archdescon Mousley to that 
at Madras, and Arclyleacon Barnes to that at 
Bombay. 

+ Arehdeacon of Bath, 
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Madeira, and the bishop preached on that 
island; being, probably, the first prelate 
of the English church who had performed 
that office before its inhabitants. 

He arrived at Calcutta on the 28th of 
November of the same year,* and was re- 
ceived without any public testimony of 
respect. But his private reception was 
such as was due to him as a bishop. There 
was no house appropriated to the see, and 
his lordship and his family were under the 
necessity of living with a stranger until 
he could obtain a place of residence fit 
for his establishment. 

(To be continued.) 





* During the whole of the voyage this ex- 
emplary man applied his mind to such subjects 
as were'likely to be useful in his new station. 
He read Hebrew and Persian, as we! as theol- 

; and, above all, he laid down the following 
~ for his future condact :— 

* Invoke divine aid —Preach frequently, and 
as ‘one having authority..—Promote schools, 
charities, literature, and good taste: nothing 

it ean be accomplished without policy.— 
ersevere against discouragement.—Keep y our 
temper.—Employ leisure in study, and always 
have some work in hand—Be punctual and 
methodical in business, and never procrasti- 
nate.—Keep up a close connection with friends 
at home.—Attend to forms.—Never be in a 
hurry.—Preserve selt-possession, and do not be 
talked out of conviction.—lise early, and be an 
economist of time —Maintain dignity without 
the appearance of pride: manner is something 
with every body, and every thing with some.— 
Be guarded in discourse, attentive, and slow to 
.——Never acquiesee in immoral or perni- 
cious opinions.—Beware of concessions and 
pledges—Be not forward to assign reasons to 
those who have no right to demand them.—Be 
not subservient nor timid in maaner, but man! 
and independent, firm and decided.—Thin 
nothing in conduct unimportant and indifferent. 
—Be of no party.—Be popular, if possible; 
but, at any rate, be respected.—Remonstrate 
against abuses, where there is any chance of 
correcting them.—A dvise and encourage youth. 
—Rather set than follow example.—Observe a 
grave economy in domestic affairs.—Practise 
Strict temperance—Remember what is ex- 
pected in England:—and, lastly, remember 
—e account.” 
n his voyage he auddressed several letters to 
his friends ia England ; and, amongst these, one 
to a very young person, which at ouce shows 
him to have been a man of affectionate and re- 
ligious feeling. “I am very anxious, my dear 
-——, that you should employ your time well. 
I suppose that you afe now at school; but, 
wherever you are, I cannot but be interested 
aboutvyou; and nothing will give me greater 
pleusure in my remote residence, than to hear 
of your being distingyished by every quality 
and attainment which ave requisite to.constitute 
the great and good man. You haye,.certainly, 
sufficient abilities, and you are blest, I think, 
with naturally good dispositions; but remem- 
ber, that both must be eultivated, or you will 
not arrive at excellence either as a man ora 
Christian. You ased to say that I was always 
sight; J am sure! am right ip.this.” MS, noves. 
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Milton’s Heterodoxy. 


Some little excitement, and not a 
little astonishment, has lately arisen in 
the reading world, by the discovery 
and publication of a work of the great 
MixTow, which has long lain unnoticed 
in some of the public offices in London. 
This work, of which we have perused 
a part, is most unaccountably, and alas, 
we fear, most wickedly, devoted to the 
cause of ‘ error in religion and vicious- 
ness of life.’ Perhaps no farther notice 
of it will be necessary than the follow- 
ing, taken from the [London] Evange- 
lical Magazine :—~ 


* It is not without a pang of regret 
that we profess our belief, that this 
long-lost system of theology is indeed 
the actual production of the immortal 
Milton. That it fell from his pen, and 
that too at a period of life when his 
judgment must have reached its utmost 
maturity, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. Whatever, therefore, might 
have been his earlier views of divine 
truth, it is but too Jamentably evident, 
from this volume, that towards the 
close of this earthly pilgrimage they 
were, in many essential particulars, 
wretchedly erroneous and unscriptu- 
ral. It is, indeed, harrowing to the 
feelings to learn, from Milton’s own 


. showing, that he believed the Son of 


God to be nothing more than an ex- 
alted creature ;—that he held the ma- 
teriality and death of the human soul ; 
—that he denied the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone, without works; 
—that he maintained, in unqualified 
terms, the total abrogation of the De- 
calogue ;—that he resolved the insti- 
tution of the Christian Sabbath into a 
mere matter of expediency ;—that he 
pleaded for the lawfulness of polyga- 
my ;—and that he professed his belief 
that the Deity is possessed of some 
palpable form, and is agitated by pas- 
sions similar to those which are com- 
mon to the human bosom. With these 
cardinal errors are mixed up a variety 
of minor ones, equally characteristic 
of that spirit of unhallowed specula- 
tion, which, in the case of the great 
poet, was found to associate itself with 
an avowed contempt for human authos 
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sity, and a profound deference for the 
word of God. To some of our Baptist 
brethren it will not be a little gratify- 
ing to find that Milton was on their 
side. The triumph is, however, in 
some degree moderated by the circum- 
stance, that his extreme heterodoxy in 
other particulars must for ever annihi- 
late him as a theological authority. If, 
however, they will boast of him, let 
them not forget that he was an Arian, 
a Polygamist, a Materialist, a Huma- 
nitarian, and, in fact, an abettor of al- 
most every error which has infested 
the church of God. 

“ How little, alas! can mere genius 
effect in protecting the human mind 
from the influence of pernicious error, 
and in conducting it to a cheerful ac- 
quiescence in the revealed truth of 
Heaven! How affecting is it to see 
the most stupendeus intellects falling 
victims to the sorcery of an ingenious 
though deceitful theory, while the un- 
lettered peasant holds. on in the even 
tenour of his way, believing what God 
has said, and obeying what he has com- 
manded !” 


—_ 
To the Editors of the Christian Journal. 


Messrs. Editors, 


When, in November last, I forward- 
ed to you some strictures on Hodge’s 
Biblical Repertory, I had no intention 
to resume the subject, or to trouble ei- 
ther you or your readers with any fur- 
ther communication. But the sight of 
another number has caused me to 
change my mind, and again to request 
room for a few lines in your Journal. 
The selection of the number of the 
Biblical Repertory for January, 1826, 
is unquestionably better than that of 
any former number. The articles are 
generally interesting, and not too long. 
But the execulion is superlatively bad. 
The articles which are mere reprints 
are defaced by numerous typographical 
errors, sometimes such as seriously to 
affect the sense. Those which are 
translated are much of kin to that which 
J formerly noticed. The most promi- 
nent is a translation from Storr’s Dis- 
sertation on the use of the word ITAngw- 
we inthe New Festament. It is the 
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most execrable piece of blundering and 
garbling that 1 ever examined. The 
translator repeatedly betrays ignorance 
of the import of the most common La- 
tin phrases. The more difficult passa- 
ges are sometimes omitted, evidently 
because he did not understand them. 
References to German authors and to 
the other works of Storr are uniformly 
omitted. Whole notes (sometimes se- 
veral together) are wanting. Explana- 
tory and confirmatory references to the 
Scriptures, and references to the clas 
sics &c. in proof of assertions, some- 
times many in succession, are omitted. 
Explanatory terms, which are very fre- 
quently used by Storr, are almost uni- 
formly left out. Whole passages of the 
text are omitted, with the occasional 
substitution of an abridgment, some- 
times totally differing in sense from the 
original. Sometimes I fancy that I dis- 
cover in some of the omissions, altera- 
tions, and interpolations of the trans- 
lator, a fondness for preconceived opi- 
anion, and a disposition to deal unfairly 
with his author.* If I should be mista- 
ken, the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween gross error and misrepresenta- 
tion must be my excuse. Upon the 
whole, this translation is by some de- 
grees worse than any | have ever seen. 
The reason, I suppose, may be found 
in the acknowledged difficulty of the 
author. ut is the traaslator the less 
blameable, because he has so egre- 
giously overrated his abilities as to at- 
tempt the involved and intricate style 
of Storr? It is pity that this author 
should have fallen into such hands. He 





* The following mistranslations seem to me 
to be the production of a maintainer of the im- 
puted righteousness of Christ. Storr, speaking 
of the terms of salvation, has the expression, 
* nobis, per Christi S:xascoouvay, bh. e. per obse- 
quium ejus ad mortem usque, expiandis.” This 
the translator renders—“ making expiation for 
man by the dixasocurn of Christ, that is, in this 
place, his obedience even unto death.” I leave 
the comparison of these sentences, and the de- 
duction of the obvious inferences, to the reader, 
only remarking, that the reference of Storr’s 
general proposition to any single passage never 
existed except in the mind-of the translator. 
The following is still more glaring. Storr says, 
“ per unius Christi absolutionem (dixasoua) 
in omnes homines valet absolutio salutifera.”— 
The translator: ‘‘ by the righteousness of one, 
(Christ,) righteousness, (Sixaswua) came to 


all mep, bringing salvation.” 
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is deserving of better treatment. His 
most casual illustrations of passages of 
Scripture—and he never omits an op- 
——— of giving them—are exceed- 
ingly valuable. In his professed inter- 
pretations, his knowledge of the lan- 
guages of Scripture and of the oriental 
style, is admirably displayed, and his 
applications of parallel passages are 
almost inimitable. One of his works— 
‘the treatise on the historic sense—has 
been already given to the American 
public, and is, [ believe, with the ex- 
ception of a little awkwardness in the 
language, (which those who know the 
style of the original will be disposed to 
excuse,) well translated. It is now, I 
think, out of print, but deserves a wide 
circulation, on account of the intrinsic 
excellence of the piece, and especially 
on account of its tendency to counteract 
the influence of the crowd of German 
critics who possess critical talent with- 
out the piety and deference to inspired 
authority which render it so valuable 
in Storr.* He who would translate the 
rest of the works of Storr with faithful- 
ness and rather more attention to lan- 
guage, and would add notes containing 
the most important of those of his re- 
ferences which ‘in this country could 
not be readily procured by the theolo- 
gical student, at full length, with occa- 
sional references to the opinions of our 
standard English divines (who, what- 
ever the Germans may be in criticism, 
stand unrivalled in didactic theology) 
on the subjects discussed by Storr, 
would render an essential service to the 
theology of our country. 


U.U. 





* A work has lately been published in Eng. 
tand which is highly deserving of the notice of 
the student of critical theology. I refer to 
Rose’s Account of the State of Protestantism 
in Germany. Cambridge. 1825. The author 
displays extensive acquaintance with the works 
of the German divines, and gives a most salu- 
tary exhibition of their lamentable aberrations 
from orthodoxy and Christianity. On this ac- 
count,his work must be useful to those whose 
studies lead them to an intimate acquaintance 
with German criticism and German theology. 
It would however have been much more useful 
had the author been more particular in his no- 
tice of the characters of individusl writers. At 
present the student may look in vain for a no- 
tice of many of those works which are most 
celebrated and in most common use. 
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As the present number respects the 
rite of confirmation exclusively, I cans 
not perhaps do better than to introduce 
the subject by a quotation from the lets 
ter of a worthy and pious correspon+ 
dent whom I lately visited. After 
speaking of the besetting difficulties 
with which the Christian’s progress is 
assailed, he encourages every one to 
use exertions to sustain them, and to 
look up for the manifestation of future 
glory, unto him for whose sake an ever- 
lasting portion has been appointed, re- 
joicing in the hope, “ that all things 
work together for good to them that 
love God.” 

He then proceeds thus :—“ I think 
it must be admitted I have done won- 
ders here in the way of confirmation ; 
or rather let me say, ‘ it is the Lord’s 
doing,’ and he has graciously been 
pleased to make me subservient to his 
blessed will and purpose, in directing 
me hither. May the hearts of all our 
foes be turned, and may they all see the 
error of their ways; ‘ for neither cir- 
cumcision availeth any thing nor uncir- 
cumcision but a new creature.” Work 
therefore while it is called to-day, for 
the night cometh when no man can 
work—* rejoice in the Lord alway, 
and again I say rejoice.’ 

*¢ But in what are we to rejoice? that 
we are freed from bondage and corrup- 
tion by Jesus Christ, in that we are 
created anew unto holiness. Sometimes 
I have been ready to despond previous 
tothe approaching confirmation; the 
prospects were indeed so dull: but 
why should I despond ? If only six per- 
sons are confirmed, it is all I promised 
the bishop, and my ends will then be 
answered. Though my quaker family 

will not budge an inch; though some 
cannot see how confirmation will make 
them better, or the propriety of being 
made (God forgive them when th 
call it a butt) to appear at the uaa 
and there reverently in his presence, 
and before all the congregation, to ra- 
tify the solemn vows made in baptism; 
though I have spent much time in talk- 
ing to them and preaching to them ; to 
say the least of this matter, it has been 
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the means of bringing them to think 
about it; and so my labour has not 
been in vain, nor will it ever be in vain 
in the Lord : it is not for us to know 
the times or the seasons.’ 

“have not let one person alone 
whom I found of a proper age, and 
judged a fit subject for confirmation. 
There are two, if not three, who, hav- 
ing been communicants some time, I 
urged from a sense of duty: if they fall 
back now, they shall be reported to 
the bishop. ‘ The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence,’ says the Baptist, 
¢ and the violent take it by force.’ 

“ There has been a variety of opi- 
nions respecting the interpretation of 
this text at different times suggested ; 
but I think the spiritual meaning is ex- 
ceedingly conspicuous: we must use ar- 
dour and undeviating assiduity against 
all opposition, in our Christian course 
to the end. It may not inappropriately 
be applied to the state of many of the 
desoiaie places of Zion, from the cir- 
cumstances arising out of a close inves- 
tigation ef those trials to which the 
minister of Christ is subjected in the 
daily visits of the parish. Embarrass- 
ments, opposition, lukewarmness, the 
suggestions of depraved imaginations, 
the dictates of worldly mindedness, 
meet and perplex him at every step. A 
sad picture of which has been literally 
verified by means of the present state 
of this church in my attempts to aug- 
ment its members. It is necessary 
here to ‘ fight against principalities and 
powers.’ There is much encourage- 
ment, however, in stating to you, that 
there were about forty people assem- 
bled on last Sunday afternoon to hear 
my preparatory lecture on confirma- 
tion, and in the morning ‘I had a full 
and highly attentive congregation. The 
bishop will no doubt expound to them 
the subject more fully on the appointed 
day for confirmation. For my part, I 
can do no more, having preached two 
discourses on baptism, and four on the 

ject of confirmation. Let us trust 
in the Lord, that our labours in a good 
cause will be blessed. Much has been 
done also in this parish in the way of 
visiting, as appears afterwards by rea- 
son of a more devout and engaged at- 
tendance on divine service. 1 would 


therefore encourage my brethren in the 
work: be assured there are but few 
people besides those that have witness- 
ed something uf the nature of these 
things, who know any thing about the 
trouble it is to get young people ready 
or prepared to come forward te con- 
firmation; and indeed the older they 
are the worse is the task. All try by 
some means or other to creep out, 
which keeps me constantly apprehen- 
sive; but we must go on, and abide pa+ 
tiently in the promises. Thus did ogy 
divine Master encourage them that 
were ‘ assembled together,’ before ‘ he 
was taken up,’ when ‘ speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God,’ and ‘ commanded them that they 
should not depart from Jerusalem, but 
wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, saith he, ye have heard of me.’’? 


———— 





For the Christian Journal. 
Affectionate tribute to Bishop Hobart. 


Tue attentions shown to Bishop Ho- 
bart in his visit to Britain and the con- 
tinent must be fresh in the memory of 
our readers. These attentions called 
forth the most kindly feelings, not only. 
from his particular friends and the 
friends of the church, but from the 
community generally. We must be 
permitted to express the same kind of 
feeling in noticing the article which fol- 
lows, which is taken from the Christian 
Remembrancer for December. That 
publication, in giving an account of the 
bishop’s reception by the convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New-York at its meeting in October, 
very shortly after his return to his dio- 
cese, copies the whole of the address 
and the resolutions, as inserted in our 
number for November, and concludes 
as follows :— 


“In the above address the Chief 
Shepherd of an integral portion of the 
Christian fold is so completely exem- 
plified in all the pastoral preeminences 
which commend the character to our 
veneration, that the feeling cannot well 
be heightened by any additional testi- 
mony. Yet there is a testimony re- 
cently borne to Bishop Hobart by Mr. 
Rose, in the notes to his valuable course 
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of Sermons on the state of the Protest- 
ant religion in Germany, preached in 
May last, before the University of Cam- 
bridge, and recently published, which 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of adding to that which the bishop here 
most unconsciously bears to himself. 
Mr. Rose, it should be observed, enjoy- 
ed great opportunities of becoming in- 
timately acquainted with Bishop Ho- 
bart upon the continent last winter, 
where a close friendship was formed 
butween them. He is speaking of two 
Charges of the bishop’s, delivered to 
the clergy of the diocese of New-York 
in the years 1815 and 1818, and com- 
mending them to the theological stu- 
dent as the most forcible, and at the 
same time succinct view of the divine 
institution of the Christian ministry, 
and of the awful nature of the duties 
undertaken by those ordained into it, 
that has fallen under his observation ; 
and he proceeds—‘ Bishop Hobart is 
indeed a treasure to the church he go- 
verns. The impression which he has 
made on all who had the happiness of 
knowing him here, by his clear and lu- 
cid views, his sincere and heart-felt, 
but unobtrusive piety, his deep and en- 
tire conviction of the truth of his prin- 
ciples, and his earnest zeal in their pro- 
agation, will not easily pass away. 
te it be pardoned to private affection 
and regard, if it here utters the wish, 
which indeed could be fully justified,on 
public grounds, that his life may be long 
spared to the church and country of 
which he is so bright an ornament.’— 
It is most delightful to see, from the re- 
ception with which he has been greet- 
ed, that his clergy and his flock are 
fully sensible of the treasure they pos- 
sess, which we most cordially concur 
with Mr. Rose in praying that they 
may long be permitted to enjoy.” 


For the Christian Journal. 
On the right Use of the Fathers. 


Mixes is happy to lay before the 
readers of the Christian Journal the fol- 
lowing article from the Christian Ob- 
server for November last. The argu- 
ment has a strong bearing on the Bible 
Society maxim—that the holy volume 
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alone is sufficient for its own interpres 
tation. The author is one whose name 
cannot but be reverenced by the friends 
of those societies—the Rev. George S. 
Faber. 

While allowing the general correct~ 
ness of Mr. Faber’s argument, Miles 
cannot but think that he has not allow- 
ed force enough to the evidence in the 
ahr gata drawn from the sacred text 
itself. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer: 


Your correspondent R. X. (in your 
number for September, p. 551) wishes 
to have some account of the benefits: to 


be derived from the study of the Fa~ | 


thers. Should the present communi- 
cation suit the purpose of your work, 
and seem likely to meet his desires, it 
is much at your service. 

I. My general view of the degree of 
importance which attaches to the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, I would briefly 
state as follows :— 

We receive them not, as being in the 
abstract infallible propounders of true 
doctrine ; for the privilege of infallibi- 
lity we limit to direct inspiration. But, 
as witnesses, both to the train of think- 
ing, to the mode of explaining Scrip- 
ture, and to the statement of doctrines, 
which prevailed at the times during 
which they severally flourished, we 
justly deem them invaluable. 

II. Your correspondent seems to me 
to have expressed himself very inaccu- 
rately respecting a matter of much im- 
portance: and the pointing out of this 
defect will enable me the better to ex- 
emplify what I esteem the true and le- 
gitimate use of the Fathers. He recom- 
mends, that we should steadily keep 
before us the fundamental principle, 
that the Bible, and the Bible only, is the 
religion of Protestants: and he asserts, 
that we ought not to introduce the Fa- 
thers, as arbiters in controversies 
which the Scriptures alone must be al- 
lowed to determine. 

I must always regret, when proposi- 
tions are set forth thus nakedly and ge- 
nerally ; for they can serve no end, save 
that of exposing us to the attacks of 
our brethren of the Latin Church. 

1. Doubtless, in the legitimate sense 
of the words, the Bible, and the Bible 
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only, is the religion of Protestants: 
but I greatly fear, that these words are 
véry commonly used in a sense which 
they are by no means intended to con- 
vey. The Bible, and the Bible only, is 
certainly our religion; if, by such an 
expression, we mean to intimate, that 
we will receive nothing, save what can 
be clearly proved from Scripture : 
but; if we mean to say, that the Bible 
only is so the religion of Protestants, 
that each crude interpreter, depending 
solely upon his own unassisted judg- 
ment, is thus arbitrarily to strike out 
a theological system for himself, we 
make an assertion, whereof it is diffi- 
cult to determine, whether the folly or 
the mischief be the greater. 

After rejecting what cannot be proved 
from Scripture, we have sti}l to learn 
what Scripture actually teaches. Now 
this is obviously a matter of interpre- 
tation: and, before our faith can be 
fixed, we must have, not only the Bible 
itself, but also such an exposition of 
the Bible as, on solid grounds, may be 
thought to profound its genuine sense. 
When it is said therefure that the Bible, 
and the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants, we are not to fancy that 
each individual is arbitrarily to frame 
a@ system for himself ; for, in that case, 
we may well nigh have as many reli- 
gions as there are expositors. But we 
are to understand by the apophthegm, 
that it is a principle with Protestants 
to receive nothing save what can be de- 
monstrated from the Bible. Thus, on 
the broad Protestant principle, I am 
bound to reject the invocation of saints ; 
because no such practice can be demon- 
strated from Scripture: but, on the same 
broad Protestant principle, I am not 
bound to reject the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ; because, whether that doc- 
trine be or be not the mind of Scrip- 
ture, depends purely upon a point of 
interpretation, respecting which (as we 
all know) there may be a very consi- 
derable diversity of opinion. 

2. Your correspondent proposes, that 
the Scriptures alone, with a studied 
exclusion of the Fathers, must be al- 
lowed to determine controversies. 

He writes, I fear, without fully con- 
sidering the amount of what he writes. 


When a controversy respects image- 
Vou. X. 
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worship, or any other matter which 
cannot be scripturally established, then 
no doubt the Bible alone can deter- 
mine the controversy; because, either 
its total silence or its marked reproba- 
tion, more or less strongly condemns 
the practice. But the matter assumesa 
very different aspect, when the contro- 
verted point itself professes to be built 
upon Scripture. 

In the Socinian controversy respect- 
ing the Godhead of Christ, or in the 
Romish controversy respecting tran- 
substantiation, how will your corres 
pondent manage to make theBible alone 
determine the question? Such contro- 
versies respect, in truth, the very mean- 
ing of the Bible. Whence it is evident, 
that if two men differ as to the meaning 
of the Bible, the Bible itself, to which 
they equally appeal, cannot possibly 
alone determine their controversy. Can 
the Bible alone, for instance, determine 
the controversy betwern the Trinitarian 
and the Antitrinitarian ; or the contro- 
versy between the Transubstantialists 
and the Antitransubstantialists? Clear- 
ly it cannot; for the two sets of oppo- 
nents severally appeal to it with equal 
confidence ; and when they have argu- 
ed from Seripture until they are all 
heartily weary, all still contend that 
Scripture is manifestly on the side 
which they have respectively espoused. 
I may err in my view of this matter; 
but, if your correspondent will explain 
How the Scriptures alone must be al- 
lowed to determine controversies, 1 
shall better understand the principle 
on which he refuses to introduce the 
Fathers as arbiters. 

Ill.» My present difference from-him 
on this point is so great, that I really 
know not how we are to decide many 
of our doctrinal controversies, save by 
calling in as arbiters those very indivi- 
duals whom he would reject; and, in 
truth, this, if I mistake not, is the pro- 
per use of the Fathers. I receive them 
not, as being abstractedly and per se 
irresistible arbiters: but I receive them, 
according to their several degrees of 
antiquity, as wifnesses to that system 
of doctrine which the primitiveCatholic 
Church universally maintained as hav- 
ing received it immediately from the 
hands of the inspired Apostles. 

6 
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Take, as a specimen of the mode in 
which E would use the Fathers, the two 
controversies to which I have just al- 
luded. 

1. Between Trinitarians and Anti- 
trinitarians the dispute is, whether 
Scripture teaches the Godhead of Christ 
and the doctrine of a personal Trinity, 
on the one hand, or whether it teaches 
the bare manhood of Christ and the 
doctrine of an impersonal Unity, on the 
other hand. In prosecuting the dispute, 
the difference between the parties re- 
spects the interpretation of a variety of 
texts; and, so far as the Bible alone is 
concerned, each is quite positive that 
it is clearly in his favour. What then 
is tobe done? Must we, with your cor- 
respondent, call upon the Bible alone 
to determine the controversy, when 
the very controversy respects the true 
meaning of the Bible itself 2 Or must 
we confer the office of arbiter upon pri- 
mitive antiquity ? The latter is the plan 
which I would venture to recommend ; 
nor do I see what reasonable objection 
can be made to it. They whe lived 
nearest to the Apostles must best have 
known the mind of the Apostles. If 
then the Apostles were humanitarians 
and antitrinitarians, so must the primi- 
tive church have been; and, conse- 
quently, if the reverse, the reverse. 
And now let us see how the matter ac- 
tually stands. 

With respect to the texts litigated 
between the Trinitarian and the Anti- 
tinitarian, not an instance can be 
brought, so faras I’ know, from any 
Father of the first three centuries, in 
which any one of those texts is ex- 
pounded) as Dr. Priestley or Mr. Bel- 
sham. would expound them. From my 
own aetual, examination [I speak with 
eonfidence, that the Fathers invariably 
understand the litigated texts as. the 
Trinitarian still understands them.— 
Now, if the Apostles. kad. been unani- 
mous deniers of Christ’s Godhead, this. 
remarkable circumstance, .so far as L 
€an judge, would: have been physically 
impossible. In: hat case, Scripture, in 
the primitive chureh, must have been 
universally expounded as Antitrinita- 
rians nuw expound it. But the primi- 
tive church, in her exposition of litigat- 
ed Scripture, universally differs from 
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Dr. Priestley and Mr.Belsham. There- 
fore, since the system of those writers is 
not the system of the primitive church, 
it cannot have been taught by the A pos- 
tles, and consequently must be false. 

Take another mode of adducing wit- 
nesses. Justin Martyr bears the fol- 
lowing testimony to the worship and 
doctrine of the primitive church. 

“ Him, the Father, and the Son, who 
came forth from him, and who taught 
us both respecting these things and re- 
specting the army of the other good 
angels who follow him and resemble 
him; and the prophetic Spirit: these 
three we worship and we adore, ho- 
nouring them in word and in truth, 
and unjudgingly delivering to him who 
wishes to learn, AS WE OURSELVES 
HAVE BEEN TAUGHT.” Justin. Apol. i. 
vulg. ii. p. 43. Sylburg. 1593. 

Justin flourished only forty years af- 
ter the death of St. John. His use of 
a plural phraseology shows, that he 
speaks not merely of bis own indivi- 
dual practice, but of the practice of the 
whole church. And his intimation, that 
he and his contemporaries were willing 
to teach others as they themselves had 
been taught by their predecessors, de- 
monstrates, that the ecclesiastical gene- 
ration which preceded Justin believed 
and worshipped exactly in the same 
manner as himself. If then such wor- 
ship were the worship of the church 
only forty years after the death of St. 
John, and if the church had learned this 
worship from the church of a yet earlier 
period, chronological necessity will 
compel us to admit, that this identical 
worship must have been the worship of 
the Catholic church even in the lifetime 
of that Apostle. I cite Justin only as 
a witness to facts: but then the facts 
which he attests, are of such a nature 
as to involve the inevitable Trinitarian. 
ism of the Apostles. He bears witness, 
that John and the contemporaries of 
John taught to their successors the 
worship of the Father and the Son and 
the prophetic Spirit ; and that the wor- 
shap thus handed down, was the wor- 
ship of the Catholic church only fort 
years after the death of John ; which 
worship the Catholic church was ready 
to teach to others as she herself had 
received, 
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Evidence of the same description is 
afforded by Irenéus. This eminent 
person taught the Godhead of Christ, 
and his joint worship with the Father 
and the Spirit. As he taught, so he 
professed to have received from Puly- 
carp, who similarly professed to have 
recewed from St. John: and that he 
himself taught the identical doctrines 
of Polycarp, he appeals to the churches 
of proconsular Asia, among whom Po- 
lycarp had sat as bishop of Smyrna for 
the long space of half a century from 
his consecration by John. Iyren. adv. 
her. lib. i. c.2. $1, 2, 3; lib. iii. ¢. 3. § 3. 

2. So much for one of the two con- 
troversies adverted to: let us next see 
the use of the Fathers in the other. 

It is disputed between Transubstan- 
tialists and Antitransubstantialists,whe- 
ther the words employed by owr Lord in 
the institution of the eucharist ought to 
be understood /iterally or figuratively ; 
that is to say, whether the bread and 
wine, by virtue ef consecration, expe- 
rience a physical change into the literal 
body and blood of Christ, or whether 
they experience only a moral change 
from secularity to sacredness. 

Such is the subject of dispute. That 
the Antitransubstantialists are in the 
right may, I think, be inductively prov- 
ed even from Scripture itself: but the 
scriptural arguments which convince 
me, do not convince a Transubstantial- 
ist. Hence again it becomes nugatory 
to contend that the Scriptures alone 
must be allowed to determine contro- 
versies: for here, as before, the very 
meaning of the Scriptures themselves 
is the point disputed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, where can we find a more 
unexceptionable umpire than the pri- 
mitive church, .speaking through those 
ancient accredited. writers whuse works 
have come down tous? For, though 
we claim not infallibility on behalf of 
the Fathers,.yet. they are unexception- 
able witnesses to the doctrine of the pri- 
mitive church: and the doctrine held 
by the primitive church, whatever it 
might be, must, I think, inevitably have 
been received from the Apostles. What 
then say the Fathers respecting the 
present controversy? ' 

Our Latin brethren quote them in 
great abundance, as teaching the doc- 
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trine of achange in the consecrated 
elements: but quotations of this sort 
will do nothing toward determining the 
controversy, unless we can ascertain 
whether the Fathers speak of a physical 
change or of a moral change. Would ~ 
we learn their meaning, therefore, we 
must hear them explain themselves. 

Now, with respect to explanation 
and specification, they are full and ex- 
plicit against the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. 

They compare the change produced. 
in the elements by consecration, to the 
change produced in an individual by 
ordination; when, ceasing to be a lay- 
man, he becomes a priest. They com- 
pare it, moreover, to the change effect- 
ed by consecration, in oil or in build- 
ings intended for altars and churches ; 
by virtue of which, these several ob- 
jects cease to be common or secular, 
and henceforth become holy or appro- 
priated. They furthermore compare it 
to the change effected in our fallen na- 
ture by the mighty efficacy of spiritual 
regeneration. Now all the changes to 
which they thus avowedly compare the 
change,produced in the bread and wine 
by the, prayer of consecration, are pure- 
ly moral, not physical changes. There- 
fore the only change inthe consecrated 
elements which they can. have acknow- 
ledged, must have been, purely moral. 

With this.their avowed explanation, 
perfectly agrees their language of spe- 
cification. They declare, that the 
consecrated elements are only types. or 
symbols; or figures or allegorical _re- 
presentations of the true body and 
blood of Christ. They contend, that 
the bread and wine pass not out of their 
own nature by virtue of consecration, 
but that physically they still remain 
what they ever were. ‘They assert, that 
as no physical. change takes place in 
the water of baptism, so neither does 
any physical change take place in the 
wine of the eucharist. They even pro- 
nounce,.in express terms, that, in par- 
taking of the consecrated- elements, we 
do nor eat the literal.flesh, and that we 


.do not drink the Jiteral .blood :of .our 


Saviour Christ. 

Nor is even this the whole-of the-evi- 
dence which they afford us. When the 
novel doctrine of a physical change 
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was first started by the Eutychians, in 
the fifth ceatury, it was immediately 
opposed by direct arguments. The 
Fathers of that period deny and argue 
against a physical change, and contend 
“that the Catholic church acknowledges 
no change, except a moral change only. 

Your correspondent will now per- 
ceive the utility of the Fathers in deter- 
mining controversies. If, by their evi- 
dence, the Catholic church, down even 
so late as the sixth century, not to say 
yet later, denied the doctrine of a phy- 
sical change, it is quite clear that she 
can never have received from the A pos- 
tles the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
as the doctrine taught by our Lord 
when he instituted the eucharist. 

For the gratification of your readers 
TI subjoin references to establish what 
I have said. 

Tren. adv. her. lib. iv. e: 34.46; Cy- 
ril. Hjeros. Catech. Myst. iii. p. 235; 
Uom. de corp. et sang.Christ. inHieron. 
Oper. vol. ix. p. 212; Gregor. Nyssen. 
de baptism.Christ.Oper. vol. iii. p. 369; 
Clem. Alex. Pzdag. lib. i. c. 6. p, 104, 
105. lib. ii. c. 2. p. 151,156, 158 ; Ter- 
tull. adv. Marcion. lib. i. § 9. p. 155. 
lib. iii. §12,13. p.209; Tertull. de anim. 
in capit. de quinque sens. p. 653 ; Cy- 
prian. Epist. Ceecil. Ixiii. p. 153, 154; 
Cyril. Catech. Mystag. iv. p. 217; Au- 
gust. cont. Adimant. c. xii. Oper. vol. 
vi. p. 69; Enarr. in Psalm. iii, xcviii. 
Oper. vol. viii. p. 7. 397; Athanas. in 
illud evan. Quicunque dixerit verbum 
contra filium hominis. Oper. vol. i. p. 
771, 772; Vacund. Defens. Concil. 
Chalced. lib. ix. c. 5. p. 144; Gelas de 
duab. Christi. natur. in Biblioth. Patr. 
vol. iv. p. 422; Theodor. dial. i, ii. 
Oper. vol. iv. p. 17, 18, 84, 85; 
Ephrem. Antioch. cont. Eutych. apud 
Phot. cod. 229. 

G. S. FABER. 


——: 
For the Christian Journal’. 
The Ante-comnunion Service. 


Tus service begins with the Lord’s 
Prayer ; but if morning prayer has been 
said immediately before, the Lord’s 
Prayer may be omitted. 

The Collect following stands thus : 
Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
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are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts, by the inspira- 
tion of thy Holy Spirit; that we may 
perfectly love thee, and worthily mag- 
nify thy holy name, through Christ our 
Lord.” 

It would seem hardly possible to 
conceive a prayer better suited to the 
condition of human beings. The ad- 
dress is short, simple, but sublime— 
Almighty God! Here we ought to 
pause, till our minds feel the force of 
the sentiment, that we are addressing 
a Being, to whom belongs, in its full 
extent, the denomination of Almighty 
—a Being possessed of all power, whose 
influence and whose control extends to 
every thing in the universe, but espe- 
cially to whom all hearts are open. 
To his eye the true spiritual condition 
of our hearts lies exposed: sound or 
diseased, their real state is known to 
him. To him all desires are known. 
If we harbour impure desires—if we 
encourage revengetul purposes—if we 
entertain dishonest intentions, or foster 
worldly propensities—all these, even 
while they remain inactive in the heart, 
are spread before the view of the Al- 
mighty: while they continue merely 
in the state of thought, he sees them; 
for from him no secrets are hid. 

Under this awful impression, with 
the greatest propriety we pray God to 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of his Holy Spirit. 
Well aware, that there is nothing more 
difficult than to control thought, to 
check imagination, to restrain sinful 
desires, and to suppress angry pas- 
sions, we disclaim all expectation of 
being able to accomplish this great 
work but by the influence of God’s 
Holy Spirit; and for that blessed in- 
fluence we most ardently pray. “ Out 
of the heart,” said our blessed Lord, 
“ proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies ; these are the things that 
defile a man.” In the heart is generated 
every thing that is evil: our first, there- 
fore, and our principal efforts are to be 
aimed at the heart. And the prayer 
now under consideration would consti- 
tute a most appropriate part of any re- 
ligious service, or of any devotional 
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exercise : indeed this would form a 
most excellent ejaculatory piece of de- 
votion, to be addressed to the Almighty 
when we sit in our houses, when we 
walk by the way, when we lie down, 
and when we rise up. 

Then follows, “ that we may per- 
fectly love thee.” Perfect love implies 
the highest state of religious affections ; 
and is the only source from which all 
holy desires, all good counsels, and all 
just works will proceed. Perfect love 
supersedes every thing that disturbs the 
peace, or mars the happiness of man. 
«“ There is,” says St. John, “no fear 
in love; but perfect love casteth out 
fear, because fear hath torment.” They 
whose hearts are cleansed by the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, look upon 
God as an object of love: they view 
him as a Being of infinite goodness, di- 
rected by infinite wisdom; they are 
satisfied that the strictest of his laws, 
and the severest of his punishments, 
are means which he knows to be need- 
ful for our good ; that his mercy, upon 
sincere repentance and true faith in 
Christ, will efface our past sins, and 
his grace enable us to lead new lives. 

Nothing but sin can render the Al- 
mighty an object of fear. But he is to 
the sinner clothed in the most terrific 
array. All things are in his hands, and 
he can convert every thing into an in- 
strument of punishment ; nor can death 
or the grave rescue us from his power. 
Nay, futurity is the season when his 
plans are carried into full effect. But 
in proportion as man rises above the 
influence of sin, and cultivates the love 
of God, in the same proportion will 
fear be changed into veneration and 
worship. 

Active, energetic love, is the ground 
of every thing that is noble in senti- 
ment, or correct in conduct. But such 
love must be cultivated upon high and 
influential considerations. We must 
contemplate God as‘the Author of all 
our blessings, but more especially of 
those which we derive from the system 
of grace: we must view him as carry- 
ing on all the arrangements of this 
world so as to favour and promote the 
ultimate happiness of his rational crea- 
tures. Our love will then assume a 
character which will regulate the whole 
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man, yield to our actions the most ex- 
cellent of all motives, raise our affec- 
tions to things above, soften our cares 
and our sorrows in the most effectual 
way, and render our tempers truly mild 
and gracious. 

“ And worthily magnify thy holy 
name.” If we love God, we shall pos- 
sess all the dispositions and affections 
that will lead us to worship him; and 
under the Christian dispensation we 
can be at no loss how this worship is 
to be performed—in songs of praise 
and in aspirations of gratitude. 

If then, through the inspiration of 
God’s Holy Spirit, we can attain such 
cleanness of heart as perfectly to love 
God and worthily magnify his holy 
name, we need not fear but the Chris- 
tian character will be completely form- 
ed. That we may attain this, let us 
most fervently pray, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Had the Church ever left it doubtful 
as to the use of this service on every 
Lord’s day, which the writer of this is 
fully satisfied she has not, he would use 
it for the sake of this excellent prayer. 

Then come the Ten Commandments, 
which constitute a most important part 
of our service. For if these be read 
with due solemnity, and the prayers 
required upon the part of the people 
made in the true spirit of Christian de- 
votion, they cannot fail to produce 
great effect. Who can hear pronounced, 
* Gop spake these words,” without the 
most intense concern? And when is 
added, * Iam the Lord thy God, thou 
shalt have none other gods but me,” 
surely they who can sincerely respond, 
** Lord have mercy upon us, and in- 
cline our hearts to keep this law,” will 
make the Supreme Being the object of 
their purest affection, and the subject 


_of their most devout worship. 


In correspondence with the fact, that 
at the giving of the Ten Command- 
ments, although the Lord spake unto 
Moses, amidst all the astonishing scene 
there was no similitude, no like of 
any thing in heaven above, in the earth 
beneath, or in the water under the earth, 
we are forbidden to make any represen- 
tation of the Deity. And this is surely 
a wise prohibition; for such is the 
weakness of the mind of man, that it 
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is prone to transfer the adoration from 
the subject to the similitude. This is 
the foundation of idolatry—a sin of 
the most dreadful -consequences—con- 
sequences enduring to the third and 
fourth generation. _Look at those na- 
tions among whom the knowledge of 
the true God has been -thus-impercep- 
tibly lost. Agreeably te the account 
of St. Paul, “ When they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither 
were thankful; but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became fools, 
end changed the glory of the incorrupt- 
ible God :inte an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things.” -— 
Well then may we pray God to have 
mercy upon us, and to preserve us from 
even an approximation towards this 
state. 

Who can'bear to hear repeated, Sun- 
day after Sunday, “ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain,” when is added, “ the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain?” To plead habit will 
not do—to pretend to no disrespectful 
sentiment will not avail; for the name 
of the Lord is awful, and te mention it 
with carelessness and indifference is 
sin. Let every swearer then join hear- 
tily in the response to this command- 
ment—Lord have mercy upon me for 
all the profane exclamations, all the 
oaths and curses I have used, and in- 
cline my heart to reverence my God, 
to venerate his name, and te obey his 
Jaws. 

Now comes a commandment truly 
interesting and merciful, but one that 
is probably more misunderstood and 
more violated than perhaps any other : 
“‘ Remember that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath day.” To keep holy, means, 
to devote to the purposes of religion. 
And the arrangement of the Almighty 
on this subject is clearly this; that of 
the period of a week, six days are to be 
devoted to worldly concerns, and the 
seventh to religion. This is the wise 
plan of God, which has obtained under 
all dispensations. 

Still it seems to be supposed by some, 
that a strict observance .of this com- 
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mandment would interfere with the bu- 
siness of life; consequently stages tra- 
vel, mails are carried, steam-boats go, 
mills grind, printers work; and in @ 
great variety of ways is the intention of 
this institution frustrated. And yet, he 
in whose hands are the issues of all 
things, can detract more from the pro- 
fit and the success of all enterprises, 
than if the Lord’s day were regularly 
kept holy. 

Upon the law of God ought to be 
founded all the laws and regulations of 
man; and particularly upon those fun- 
damental laws, such as marriage and 
the observance of the Sabbath, which 


were instituted at the creation of, the. 


world ; for these apply in all countries, 
and in every situation in which human 


beings are to be found. And were the 


regulations.of society all formed in cor- 
respondence with these institutions, no 
injury would happen either to indivi- 
duals or to communities. A-cemplete 
and universal pause on the Lord’s day, 
would equally affect all, and of course 
injure none. Even suppose the mail 
were to stop on Sunday, -the effect 
would only be, that less business could 
be crowded into the same space of 
time. But this would neither detract 
from the happiness or the character of 
man; nay, it would enhance both. 

This commandment is remarkable 
for its particularity. It not only en- 
joins the keeping holy of the Sabbath, 
but it forbids the performance of any 
kind of labour: “in it thou shakt dono 
manner of work.” And recognizing 
the authority of the head of a family, 
the prohibition is extended to every 
member of .the little community, te 
those that visit it, and to the brute crea- 
tion. And to give effect to this com- 
mandment, the Creater of the world, 
when he had finished his stupendous 
business, is represented as resting on 
the seventh day. 

It is:true, the kind spirit of Chris- 
tianity exaets no rigour incompatible 
with the comfort of man. We are per- 
mitted to visit the sick and to cure the 
diseased on the Lord’s day, nor are we 
required to abstain from our daily food. 
Indeed the object of this command- 
ment, like that of all the arrangements 
of the Almighty, is merciful and bene- 
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volent. To allow a day of rest, every 
week, to all classes of men, and also to 
the brute creation—to yield an oppor- 
tunity to the labouring part of man- 
kind to read the word of God, to at- 
tend public worship, to instruct their 
children in religien, and unite with 
them in all the exercises of devotion— 
this is aa institution worthy of that 
Being, who is good unto all, and whose 
tender mercy is over all his works. 

The next commandment stands thus: 
* Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
Although there seems to be a special 
reward offered to the Jews for obedi- 
ence to this command, yet, in a general 
view, it may be considered as assert- 
ing, that to those who treat their pa- 
rents with kindness and affection, the 
providence of God will be ever favour- 
able. And indeed unkindness and dis- 
obedience to parents are symptoms of 
such baseness of heart, that no good 
thing can befal those that manifest such 
dispositions. 

Under the Gospel, to this command- 
ment is added a Christian motive : 
“ Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord.” Nor is the duty of parents 
placed under a less awful sanction : 
“And ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath, but bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

Giving then a general character to 
the response to this commandment, it 
may imply, on the part of those who 
have lost their parents, “ Pardon, O 
God, all my unkindness and want of 
respect to my parents, and infuse into 
my heart such dispositions as would 
induce me to treat them with tender- 
ness and obedience, if I were now so 
happy as to have them.” On the part 
of those who have them—“ Give me 
grace, O heavenly Father, to succour 
my father and my mother in their aged 
days, and to do every thing in my 
power to lessen their afflictions and to 
make them happy.” 

“ Thou shalt do no murder.” What- 
ever the violent passions of men may 
induce them to perpetrate, whatever 
scenes of blood and destruction the 
ambition of princes and the pride of 
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governments may involve them in, 
surely there can hardly be an indivi- 
dual who, in his cool moments, and 
particularly in the house of God, will 
not ardently pray that the Lord may 
have mercy upon him, and incline his 
heart-to keep this law. 

Whenever the state of society verges 
towards a licentious cast, and profli- 
gates assume an undaunted front— 
when all sorts of facilities are yielded 
to gratify passion at any hazard and at 
any expense—the Church ought to 
raise her voice with forcible accent, 
and proclaim, in the thunders of Sinai, 
“ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

And in a commercial country, and 
in large cities, where fraud and theft 
assume every appearance, and are 
committed in all forms and degrees, 
Thou shalt not steal, ovght to be 
sounded in the ears of the people every 
Lord’s day. And the man who, in the 
sight of God and in his holy church, 
can respond, “ Lord have mercy upon 
me, and incline my heart to keep this 
law,” will suffer severely vader the 
sting of a guilty conscience, unless he 
desist from all unfair and dishonest 
conduct. 

Our service is a heart-searching ser- 
vice—a service to which the presence 
of God is loudly proclaimed, and to 
whom many awful appeals are made. 

To tell the truth fairly and exactly, 
is of great importance io the transac- 
tions of human life. Life, character, 
and property often hang upon this 
point. But such is the want of solem- 
nity in-administering oaths, and so sel- 
dom are people admonished of the hei- 
novs sin of swearing falsely, that pe?. 
haps few commands are more frequent- 
ly violated. And they especially who 
are engaged in courts of justice, must 
be deeply sensible how necessary it is 
to warn men against false swearing, 

The last commandment proceeds 
immediately to the heart. This raises 
it to the standard of Christian mora- 
lity, which begins with the heart, and 
refers always to the will of God. 

The concluding responsive prayer 
is truly excellent: While the commands 
of God were preceded by a prayer to 
cleanse the thoughts of the heart by 
the inspiration of God’s Holy Spirit 
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they are followed by one in which we 
plead with God to have mercy upon us, 
and to write all his laws on our hearts ; 
to impress them so indelibly on our 
minds, that we may regularly and care- 
fully obey them. 

The summary of these command- 
ments made by our Saviour, avd the 
prayer following it, is left discretionary 
with the minister to use or not. ‘The 
prayer is truly excellent and judiciously 
placed, closing the whole with this ar- 
dent aspiration, “that through the most 
mighty protection of Almighty God, 
both here and ever, we may be pre- 
served in body and soul, through our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The collects, the epistles, and the 
gospels allotted for every Sunday in 
the year, follow the commandments in 
the regular course of our service. 

The collects, which seldom comprise 
more than one sentiment or one peti- 
tion, are suited to all the events and 
anniversaries of the ecclesiastical year: 
and thege is not a prominent doctrine 
in the tem of grace, or a divine in- 
stitution in the Church of Christ, which 
they do not recognize. Besides, the 
epistles and gospels are short selections 
from holy writ, adapted in the same 
manner with the collects to the various 
seasons and events of the church. 

To this rich and beautiful service, in 
the opinion of some of the most wise 
and learned divines, the church is great- 
ly indebted for her stability and ortho- 
doxy. There seems to be no alterna- 
tive for a person who regularly uses 
this service, but to be a pious and well 
principled Christian, or a careless and 
loose sinner. 

You are well aware, my brethren, 
that it is a rule of eternal justice, und 
one by which we shall all be judged at 
the great day of the Lord, that to whom 
much is given, of him will much be re- 
quired. Your devotions, your hearts 
and your lives, will be expected to 
bear some proportion to the high ad- 
vantages that you enjoy. That there 
should be cold devotional feelings, and 
low sentiments, where the services pos- 
sess all the flatness and insipidity of 
human performances, is not to be won- 
dered at. But possessing, as you do, 
services drawn principally from the 
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tich treasures of divine inspiration; 
some portion of the same elevated spi» 
rit, and some degree of the same purity, 
will be looked for in your souls. God 
grant that you may all possess it. 

D: 

=—— 
‘or the Christian Journal. 


Review of Sermons by Bensamin 
Moors, D. D. late Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of New-York. 


(Continued from page 10.) 


Ir is, however, yet to be remarked, 
that while these sermons enforce all the 
leading and fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel and the distinctive principles of 
our own apostolic church, they do this 
by no laboured discussions. In them, as 
in the Holy Scriptures, which are above 
system, and in which divine truth is re- 
vealed but to urge upon us in the strong- 
est manner the duties of a divine reli 
gion, the articles of our faith and their 
practical results are every where blend- 
ed. In these extracts, therefore, we 
shall not be confined to the order of 
our prefatory observations, but shall 
foliow the arrangement of the editor, 
as they lie before us. 

The first volume commences with a 
discourse upon the Lord’s day. After 
enumerating the minor advantages to 
be derived from a due observance of 
this divine institution, the bishop pro- 
ceeds to the following well digested 
summary of what is most important in 
the consecration of this dey as holy 
time. 


** But the last and greatest advantage 
to be derived from religious assemblies 
on the Lord’s day, is this; that they tend 
to increase the flame of sincere piety, to 
establish the power of godliness in our 
hearts; thus promoting, and eventually 
securing the happiness of our immortal 
souls. The business of professing Chris- 
tians in this place, is to fix their minds 
upon subjects the most interesting that 
can possibly engage the attention of Trea- 
sonable beings—the existence, the attri- 
butes, the wonderful works of Almighty 
God—the state and condition of man—his 
fall from original rectitude, and the gra- 
cious provision which has been made for 
his recovery to holiness and happiness, 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ, 
Here, we are strongly incited to feel, and 
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to express some of the most amiable af- 
fections of-our nature—our love for the 
most excellent of all beings; our fear of 
transgressing his nientzovs laws; our 
gratitude for innumerable blessings re- 
ceived; our hope, the transporting hope, 
of future glory, and honour, and immor- 
tality. And can it be otherwise than that 
the careless will be awakened, the wicked 
alarmed, the ignorant instructed, the wa- 
vering confirmed, the meck encouraged, 
and the sincerely religious stimulated to 


proceed from strength to strength, till _ 


they come to the fulness of the stature of 
perfect men in Christ Jesus? Can it be 
otherwise, than that the flame of ardent 
piety will catch from one bosom to an- 
other, till all the dross and impurities of 
earth are consumed and done away for 
ever; and we rendered fit, in soul, body, 
and spirit, for the unpolluted joys of hea- 
ven?” Page 16. 

In the above, the beauty of diction, 
the force of the arrangement, and the 
deep-toned spiritual mindedness which 
breathes in every syllable, will at once 
be perceived without comment. It is 
such preaching, if any, that must en- 
courage and perpetuate among man- 
kind a just respect for the Lord’s day. 
That doctrine which lies at the foun- 
dation of a true faith and the sincere 
practice of pure religion, the fall of 
man, the corruption of our natural 
state, is here placed in prominent view: 
and it is this alone which brings us to 
feel the necessity of an atonement by 
the Saviour, and thence to cherish a 
reverence for every ordinance of Hea- 
ven. We find this truth very clearly 
expressed in a subsequent discourse. 


“ Humility,” says the author, “ anda 


docile disposition of mind, are the very 
ground-work of all true religion: unless 
this foundation be laid, no superstructure 
can be erected. Unless we are sensible 
of our ignorance, weakness, and depra- 
vity, we shall not look to that wisdom 
which cometh down from above; we shall 
not seek the supernatural aid of heaven, 
nor anxiously inquire whether. there be 
any atonement for our sins.” Page 28. 


The next three sermons were written 
for the season of Advent. All the 
most important subjects of religion are 
glanced at, but the second coming of 
Christ to judgment is painted with the 
lively emotion of one who expected 
himself to participate in that solemn 
and fearful event. 

Of the needful preparation for the 

Vou. X. 
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great account, by obtaining, through 
Saith and repentance, the friendship 
of our final Judge, this is his language: 


“ Were the existence of man to termi- 
nate with this life, there would be little 
necessity to dwell upon the duties recom- 
mended in the words of the text. But, of 
what infinite importance is it to such frail 
and sinful creatures as we are, to secure 
an interest, by faith and repentance, in the 
merits and mediation of our Redeemer, 
when we take into consideration the aw~ 
ful realities of that future world towards 
which we are hastening.” Page 24. 


Again, embracing the whole subject 
as the momentous concern of every hu- 
man being— 4 


“‘ With respect to the season of proba- 
tion which is afforded us in this life, it 
may with propriety be affirmed to eve 
mortal man, ‘ behold the Lord coamstli 
quickly, and his reward is with him? If 
not hurried away by some sudden and un- 
expected accident, the revolution of a very 
few years will convey us all into an un- 
changeable eternity. Now is the accepted 
time, and the day of salvation. When the 
Bridegroom cometh, it will be too late to 
go and purchase oil for our lamps: the 
door will be shut, and we shall cmpin vain, 
‘Lord, Lord, open unto us!’ The language 
of the mariners to Jonah, should rouse 
from his slumbers every heedless sinner 
who is embarked upon the uncertain and 
tempestuous ocean of life; ‘ What mean- 
est thou, O sleeper; arise and call upon 
thy God!’ What the Lord said unto the 
first disciples, was intended for the admo- 
nition of all professing Christians: ‘ Be 
ye also ready; for ye know not when the 
master of the house cometh; at even, or 
at midnight, or. at the weap fe, or in 
the morning: lest coming suddenly he find 
you sleeping.” Since, therefore, we know . 
our critical situation, and are apprised of 
our danger; since we are not in darkness, 
that that day should overtake us as a thief, 
but are all the children of light, and the 
children of the day; and let us not sleep 
as do others, but let us watch and be so- 
ber.” Page 46. 


After describing the terrific majesty 
of the scene of judgment, he thus speaks 
more decidedly of the unalterable desti- 
nation of all mortals which shall thence 
succeed :— 

“ And now the moment of dread deci- 
sion is at hand: now an everlasting dis- 
tinction is to be made between those who 
have feared God, and those who have dis- 
honoured and disobeyed him—the one will! 
stand before their Judge with cheering 
confidence ; the other will sbrink from Jiis 
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ashamed and confounded—the 
righteous will be called to inherit the bliss 
and glory of his heavenly kingdom: the 
wicked will be sent away to participate in 
the misery prepared for the devil and his- 
angels.” Page 24. 
And to the same point— 


“In order, if possible, to procure obe- 
dience to his laws, God has given them 
sanctions which of all ethers. must have 
the most powerful operation upon the hu- 
man heart—eternal happiness is offered to 
the righteous, and everlasting misery is 
denounced against the wicked. If we con- 
sider the representations which are given 
in Scripture of this last astonishing scene 
—behold our Judge, invested with honour 
and great glory, preceded by the arch- 
angel, whose alarming trumpet even wakes 
the dead, surrounded by myriads of the 
lieavenly host, and the whole human race 
assembled before him, to receive their 
final sentence of felicity or woe.” P. 53: 


Nothing is more plainly and posi- 
tively declared in Scripture, than that 
this life is the only time of probation, 
and that a future will. be a state with- 
out change. The same truth is often, 


and wie disguise, asserted in these 


discou Thus is another eminent 
testimony added tothe many witnesses 
of the veracityof God. And such must 
be the thorough conviction of every. 
honest heart, which, free from the pol- 
lutions of licentiousness, or the vanity 
of being wise above what is written, 
is willing to understand the declara- 
tions of heaven according to the terms 
in which they are made to us. 

The next four are sermons for Christ- 
mas. Replete with the persuasive, they 
seem to be a transeript of the author’s 
feelings, as expressed in his own words: 


“ The communications of the Divine 
will which were made by the prophets to 
the people of Israel, were often accom- 
panied with circumstances of terror— 
they were better calculated to confound 
the obstinate, than to soothe and encou- 
rage the humble. But when the great Pro- 
phet of the new covenant came to declare 
and to fulfil the will of his heavenly Fa- 
ther, he was not invested with dreadful 
Majesty to strike mankind with surprise 
ee consternation, but attracted the at- 
tention and love of every ingenuous mind, 
by the most condescending and humane 
deportment. His benevolent exhortations 
fell as the dew, and his enlivening doc- 
trines came down as the softest rain upon 
the new-mown grass. And in this he 
showed his wisdom us well as goodness. 
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For although there may be some particu- 
lar exceptions, it is certainly more agree- 
able, and: in general a more effectual me- 
thod, to win mankind by persuasion, than 
to drive them by threats.” Page 69. 


If this be so, what are we to think 
of those preachers who represent the 
benevolent Parent of the universe as 
armed for ever with the dreadful thun- 
derbolts of almighty vengeance, riding 
upon the wings of the whirlwind, riving 
the nations with his lightning, and hurl- 
ing them into perdition by the breath 
of his power? How different their sen- 
timents from those which actuated the 
author of these discourses ! 

We give the following as an instance 
of the elevation of thought and expan- 
sion of imagination which we some- 
times meet with in these discourses, 
and which arise in a soul gratefully 
occupied in the contemplation of spi- 
ritual and eternal things :— 


“‘ How incomprehensible by our limited 
faculties is the nature of the great Parent 
of the wniverse! His existence had no 
beginning—he is from everlasting. He 
needed noi the praises of angels or men 
to increase his ineffable felicity. But it 
hath. pleased him, by the word of his al- 
mighty power, to create the heavens and 
the earth, and to fill them with myriads 
of intelligent beings, capable of perceiv- 
ing and acknowledging the wonderful ef- 
fects of his power and goodness. To these 
beings he has imparted faculties more or 
less comprehensive, and has made to them 
various manifestations of his glorious ma- 
jesty. Some of the rational creation are 
caHed near, to gaze on the splendour of 
the eternal throne ; and from their exalted 
station among the various ranks of intel- 
ligent creatures, they are favoured with 
mere extensive views of the immense 
works of their Creator, Others are more 
remotely situated; their prospects are 
more contracted ; and their apprehensions 
of the infinite perfections of the Deity 
much more faint and defective. The mind 
of an archangel embraces numberless ex- 
alted truths, is indulged with an enrap- 
tured view of many glories in the Divine 
nature, of which the human intellect can 
form no conception. God has nevertheless 
glorified himself in a greater or less de- 
gree, in the sight of all his rational crea- 
tures. Whatever power of thinking, and 
investigating, and comprehending truth, 
is exercised by the whole intelligent cre- 
ation; whatever energy is seen perpetu- 
ally operating in the universe that is in 
constant motion round us—all proceeds 
from him, the inexhaustible fountain of 
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truth; the first mover in the grand and 
complicated system of revolving worlds.” 
Page 93. 


The following sentences will show 
the earnestness with which the bishop 
preached the cross of Christ, and the 
disposition of the heart, and tenor of 
life, which must ‘spring from a firm 
reliance on its merits :-— 


“ The blessings which the ‘Gospel of 
‘Christ is calculated to impart to mankind, 
are equally necessary to all. Will the high- 
est seat of power, will the most ample 
stores of wealth, secure the proprietor 
from the stroke of death, or the awful 
mandate that. calls him to the bar of judg- 
ment? Is the atoning blood of a Redeemer 
less necessary to the affluent and power- 
ful? or, does a great abundance of tem- 
poral enjoyments render the soul obnox- 
ious to the pernicious domination of sin? 
The solemn hour is fast approaching, when 
all distinctions will.cease, but those which 
virtue and piety have.made.in the faculties 
of the immortal soul, Then the greatest 
and proudest mortal that ever awed the 
earth, wiil.find, from incontrovertible ex- 
perience, that, without an interest in the 
merits of their Redeemer, destitute of the 
fear and love.of God, without holiness of 
+eart and life, no-man can see the Lord in 
peace, and partake of that fullness of joy 
which is to be found in his presence for 
evermore.” Page 96. 


And again— 


“If our holy religion be of such high 
importance to the true felicity of man, let 
us not receive it with cold indifference, 
but rather embrace it with cordiality, and 
celebrate the praises of its divine Author 
with the purest and the warmest affections 
of our souls. Actuated by this disposition, 
the prophet rises into these rapturous 
terms : ‘ Sing, shout, break.forth into sing- 
ing’ God has given us passions to stimu- 
late us to action: let them be placed on 
their proper objects, and duly regulated, 
and the exercise of them is all. good: hope, 
fear, love, and joy, find ample scope for all 
their salutary exertions. ‘ My son,’ says 
our heavenly Parent, ‘give me thine heart.’ 
‘Let cold and formal professors, devoid of 
love and gratitude, meditate on the nature 
of God, and engage in the duties of devo- 
tion. Let us not be ashamed to mingle 
the warm emotions of a feeling heart in 
the services of our religion. Is there not 
in it all that is sublime or beautiful? What 
object like God? What interest like that 
of eternity? What beauty like that of in- 
finite truth, and purity, and goodness? 
From the fulness of the heart, then, let the 
mouth speak in all of our religious ser- 
vices—-in confession, prayer, and praise. 
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Let us imitate the ancient servants of God, 
who would call forth a song of praise.even 
from the inanimate creation, from the motin- 
tains and the trees of the forest; whose 
most frequent and affectionate addreés to 
all their fellow mortals is, “O magnify the 
‘Lord with me, and let us exult his name 
together!” Page 98. 

More ardent piety—more animated 
devotion of the whole mind, and soul, 
and spirit-——more ecstatic love to .our 
Saviour, our God,.and a Redeemer, is 
seldom inculcated. What a palpable re- 
futation is this tone of preaching, of 
that unrighteous charge set up-by the 
ignorant and prejudiced against our 
clefgy, as requiring, and our commu- 
nion in general, as exercised in no 
more than a formal and heartless ser- 
vice to the Almighty. 

Most.of the ministers.of our Church, 
in urging upon their congregations the 
duties of religion, come in no.respect 
behind the warmth of these discourses ; 
and we thank God that the blessed ef- 
fects of such preaching are every where 
visible in the reformed lives and spiri- 
tual-devotedness of both the great and 
the small. Of these effects produced by 
the preaching of Bishop Moore, we 
have received the best and happiest 
‘testimony in many of those parts of 
the diocese where his episcopal visita- 
tions were made—-we have met with 
many worthy Christian persons who 
declared, that some sermon which they 
had heard from him, was with them 
the first excitement to serious reflec- 
tion, concern for their immortal wel- 
fare, and effective resolutions to live a 
life-of penitence and faith ; and the first 
cause .of their attachment to the Epis- 
copal Church. This fact speaks vo 
lumes in favour of the Bishop’s man- 
mer of preaching. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—s=_ 
For the Christian Journal. 
Professor Moore’s Lecture. 


I nave read the lecture of Professor 
Moore, with no ordinary degree of 
gratification ; not barely on account of 
the excellence of the performance itfelf, 
but also on account of the prospect it 
yields of the high character and exten- 
sive usefulness of the institution in 
which Mr. Moore fills a chair. 
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The lecture is surely, in every view, 
a manifestation of superiour talents— 
of a nice discriminating judgment—ex- 
tensive knowledge of the subject, and 
high devotional taste. The composition 
is pure and classical: the topics well 
arranged and ably illustrated: and there 
are some positions stated and maintain- 
ed, fundamentally important to students 
of theology. ‘The author’s view of the 
Hebrew language is learned and judici- 
ous, equally remote from visionary 
theory and light criticism. His descrip- 
tion of the Bible is unequalled. 


“Such, my young friends, is the won- 
derful volume, to the study of which a 
large portion of the time to be passed by 
you in the seminary is allotted. When the 
difficulties of its language are surmount- 
ed, it opens an abundant store of treasures 
to the antiquary, the historian, the chro- 
nologer, the philologist, the grammarian, 
the orator, the poet, and the divine. Its 
entire freedom from every thing that 
makes the least approach to affectation; 
the unrivalled simplicity of its style; its 
admirable touches of pathos; the perfect 
picture of nature in its narratives and de- 
scriptions; the beautiful metaphors, alle- 
gories, and similies; the noble hymns of 
praise ; the profound strains of penitence 
and prayer with which it abounds, added 
to its high and holy import, render it a 
work of a nature fitted, in every point of 
view, to excite the most intense interest, 
and to afford the most exquisite gratifica- 
tion. And I hope itis not presumptuous 
in a layman to dissuade you from being 
influenced by the practice of those bold 
critics who, by conjectural emendations 
of the original text, attempt to throw light 
upon such parts of it as the lapse of ages 
has rendered obscure. This volume is like 
a beautiful old picture which has come 
down to us ina state of extraordinary per- 
fection. Some defects and blemishes, it 
is true, appear ; but they materially hurt 
neither the design nor the colouring ; and 
it is not for modern and obtrusive hands to 
attempt te repair the injuries done by time 
to such avenerable and matchless work.” 


JT could wish to see this lecture, and 
also the lectures of the other professors, 
circulated through the United States. 
They would yield a proof of the wis- 
dom of the church in establishing a 
General Seminary in preference to dio- 
cesan or district seminaries, which, it 
would seem impossible to doubt, would 
produce division and discord. 

in Virginia, in particular, should this 
performance be widely distributed, the 
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effects would be great. Possessing, as 

the Virginians certainly do, a large 

stock of native talent, were their young 

men trained in such a school, they 

would furnish a description of clergy, 
suited to the genius of the people, and: 
highly qualified to bring to light the 

beauties and excellences of the sacred 
volume; while they would kindle a 

pure and elevated spirit of piety, and 

entrench the church within the walls 

marked out by her divine Author. 

Although this institution ‘may now 
be considered as established beyond 
the hazard of failure, still were the 
means and the talents of the country 
concentrated, it would rise with such a 
degree of rapidity as to send able and 
pious divines through every quarter of 
the country; and particularly as it is 
now admitted, that nothing has been so 
detrimental to the spread of the Gospel, 
as the sending of ill-taught and inade- 
quate clergymen into our new settle- 
ments. 

The following extract will show in 
what light this seminary is viewed in 
England. 

“ Regarding the Theological Semina- 
ry of the Protestant Episcopal Charch 
of the United States, as the best plan 
of education which can be adopted, 
under existing circumstances, we can- 
not but admire the excellent arrange- 
ments’which have been made in it for 
conveying professional instruction. — If 
it is not adapted to produce theologians 
of that gigantic stature, which a more 
various and extended course of educa- 
tion can alone produce; sent as were 
those veteran champions of our church, 
who pleaded the Lord’s controversy 
with the papists and the sectaries of 
another day; still it is admirably suited 
to bring a great quantity of that talent 
which falls to the lot of the majority 
into the service of religion, and to ren- 
der it most effective in the cause. It 
is no small praise of an institution, to 
say that it is calculated to produce a 
number of valuable parochial ministers, 
and to furnish them with that wisdom, 
which shall enable them to direct the 
souls of men into the way of everlasting 
life.””* ; 

Baltimore, January 10, 1826. 





* Christim Remembrancer, vol. vii. p. 100 
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For the Christian Journal. 
REVIEW OF BISHOP HOBART’S SERMON. 


The United States of America compar- 
ed with some European Countries, 


particularly England: in a Dis-’ 


course delivered in Trinity Church, 
and in St. Paul’s and St. John’s 
Chapels, in the City of New-York, 
October, 1825. Second Edition— 
with Additional Notes. T. & J. 
Swords, 8vo. pp. 44. 


Tue return of Bishop Hobart was a 
jubilee. Joyous feeling, in its most 
sacred flow, pervaded our city. With- 
out any public demonstrations of wel- 
come, there was an unmeasured and 
unrestrained emotion of delight. 

In the height of this ardent feeling, 
and himself more than reciprocating it, 
the bishop delivered his first sermon— 
it was absolutely a torrent of eloquence, 
and was felt as such by the vast audi- 
ence. They felt, that, as an orator, a 
patriot, an enlightened Christian, and 
a zealous and undaunted governor in 
‘Lion, their bishop was worthy of their 
admiration, of their affection, of their 
confidence. 

Nor are these sentiments towards 
Bishop Hobart in any degree lessened 
by the subsidence of this fervid state of 
feeling. The deliberate perusal of his 
sermon has gratified thousands who 
could not hear it. And we believe 
there are few if any Americans who 
read it but feel prouder of their country, 
and few American Episcopalians but 
feel more devoted to their church. In 
one respect this sermon wil] be of un- 
speakable value to the American Epis- 
copal Church—in silencing, for ever 
silencing, the calumny, which has in- 
deed long sunk into a whisper, but 
whieh sometimes was audible, that our 
denomination encourages the political 
sentiments of Englishmen, and the 
monarchical predilections of English 
Churchmen—or, at least, that it aims 
at becoming the established religion of 
the land. These unfounded accusa- 
tions are now, we hope, refuted, never 
again to be alleged. 

We shall present our readers with 
several extracts from the bishop’s ser- 
mon, adding occasionally a few re- 
marks, The text is from Psalm cxxxvii. 
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4, 5, 6. “ How shall we sing the 


Lord’s song in a strange land? If I 
Sorget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 


The commencement of the discourse 
is truly eloquent. 


“This exclamation of lively and deep 
affection for the land which was ‘ blessed 
of heaven above and of the deep that lieth 
under,’ and for that Zion where God de- 
lighted to*dwell, uttered by the Israelites 
when captive by the rivers of Babylon, ex- 
presses forcibly and pathetically the feel- 
ings which must often arise in the bosom 
ot him who, from motives of health, of 
business, or of pleasure, sojourns a volun- 
tary exile in distant climes, from such a 
country as that, brethren, of which we 
may be proud, and such a Zion as that 
which engages, I trust, our best affections. 
Often, O how often! have these feelings 
of strong and affectionate preference for 
the country and the church which he had 
left, deeply occupied the mind of him 
who now wishes‘to thank the Father of 
mercies that he is permitted again to ad- 
dress you in these walls, sacred on account 
of the objects.to which they are devoted, 
and endeared to him as the place where he 
has mingled with you in supplications and 
praises to the God of all grace and good- 
ness.”—“Yes, even in that land whose fame 
is sounded throughout the earth, which 
its sons proudly extol as the first and the 
best of the nations, whose destiny she has 
often wielded—even there, where nature 
has lavished some of her choicest boun- 
ties, art erected some of her noblest mo- 
numents, civil polity dispensed some of 
her choicest blessings, and religion open- 
ed her purest temples—even there (and 
he thinks the sentiment was not that of 
the excusable but blind impulse which 
instinctively attaches us to the soil that 
gave us birth) his heart deeply cherished, 
and his observation and reflection have 
altogether sanctioned, lively and «ffec- 
tionate preference, in almost every point 
of comparison, for his own dear native 
land, and for the Zion with which Provi- 
dence has connected him. And often in 
the fulness of those feelings has he poured 
forth the exclamation which the fulness of 
Te now recalls—* How shall I sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land? If I 
forget thee, @ Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not re- 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusa- 
lem above my chief joy.’ ” 


In the following paragraph, how 
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beautifully do eloquence and love of 
country vie with each other! 


“ We have heard of the fertile soil which, 
in other lands, makes so ab t are- 
turn to the light and easy labour that tills 
it. Our feelings have glowed with de- 
light, or thrilled with awe, at the descrip- 
tions which have vividly presented to our 
imaginations the beautiful or the sublime 
scenery for which other countries have 
been so long celebrated. We have per- 
haps sighed for those distant climes, 
whose skies are represented as glowing 
with serene and almost perpetual radi- 
ance, and whose breezes bear health and 
cheeriness to the decaying and languid 
frame. And undoubtedly in these respects 
it would be little less than absurd to urge 
a superiority over some other lands, or 
altogether an equality with them. But 
the comparison was less adverse to our 
own claims than I had supposed. We 
boast not indeed of Alps rising on Alps 
with wild and snow-crowned summits, 
sheltering within their precipitous and 
lofty ridges, vallies that beam with the 
liveliest verdure, and bear the richest 
productions of the earth. Yet the warm- 
est admirer of nature, after having feasted 
on these tremendously sublime or exqui- 
»sitely beautiful scenes, would still be able 
to turn with refreshing pleasure to the 
contemplation of the varied and bold out- 
lines that mark the extensive mountains 
which range through our own country ; 
of the highly cultivated fields that occupy 
their vallies and variegate the massy fo- 
rests which mount up their sides ; of the 
long and majestic rivers that amar | tra- 
verse the plains, or burst through the 
lofty hills which oppose them ; and even 
of that sky, if not always as genial, often 
as serene and glowing as that of the most 
favoured of the southern regions of Eu- 
rope, and which illumines the fertile soil 
that it nourishes and enriches. The tra- 
veller, indeed, is not surprised, elevated, 
and delighted by the stupendous castles 
whieh guard the mountain pass, or pro- 
claim in their more interesting ruins that 
they were the place of refuge or the point 
of assault. He sees not the im- 
posing edifices which, embosomed in the 

ves of some rich valley, or pointing 
some lofty hill, preclaim the taste as well 
as the piety of the ecclesiastics, who here 
daily and almost hourly raise the respon- 
sive strains of devotion. Nor is he asto- 
nished at the splendour that beams from 
the immense structures which wealth has 
erected for the gratification of private 
luxury or pride. But he can see one fea- 
ture of every landscape here, one charm 
of American scenery, which more than 
repays for the absence of these monu- 
ments of the power, the grandeur, the 
wealth, and the taste of the rich and the 
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mighty of other lands—and which no 
other land affords. The sloping sides and 
summits of our hills, and the extensive 
plains that stretch before our view, are 
studded with the substantial, neat, and 
commodious dwellings of freemen—inde. 
pendent freemen, owners of the soil—men 
who can proudly walk over their land and 
exultingly say—It is mine; I hold it tri. 
butary to no one; it is mine. No land. 
scape here is alloyed by the painful con. 
sideration, that the castle which towers 
in grandeur was erected by the hard la. 
bour of degraded vassuls; or that the 
magnificent structure which rises in the 
spreading and embellished domain, pre. 
sents a painful contrast to the meaner ha 
bitations, and the miserable havels, that 
mark a dependent, and sometimesa wretch. 
ed peasantry.” 


We pass on to the bishop’s compari- 
son of our country with others on the 
subject of religion and its institutions, 
He contrasts our case with that of 
papal regions, with that of the Protes. 
tants on the European continent, and 
with that of England. 


* But I hasten to subjects on which I 
feel myself more at home. Itis the religi- 
ous freedom of my country that constitutes, 
in my view, one of her proudest boasts, 
Protected as religion is by the state, which 
finds in her precepts and spirit and sanc- 
tions, the best security for social happi- 
ness and order, she is left free to exert 
her legitimate powers, uninfluenced and 
unrestrained by any worldly authority 
whatsoever. And thehappy effect is seen 
in the zeal with which her institutions 
are supported, as far as the ability of an 
infant country, and a spreading, and in 
many cases scattered and humble popula- 
tion, will admit; in the prevalence of those 
moral and social virtues that are among 
her best fruits; and above all, in less, 
much less of that hostility to her divine 
origin and character, which in other coun- 
tries her unhallowed perversion to political 
purposes inspires and cherishes. The con. 
tinent of Europe witnesses the arm of 
secular end ecclesiastical power exerted, 
in some parts, in the extension and restor- 
ation, in all its rigour, of areligion which 
alloys and contaminates the pure spirit of 
the Gospel by numerous superstitions and 
corruptions. And among those that once 
professed a purer faith, owing to their 
destitution of the best guards against 
heresy, the apostolic constitution of the 
ministry and a prescribed liturgy and 
ritual, an indifference and laxness prevail, 
which can hear uttered, as the oracles of 
truth, the most absurd and blasphemous 
heresies, and listen, even in the temple of 
the Most High, to those metaphysical 
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cussed, ample evidence is afforded that 
the greatest statesmen are not always the 
greatest theologians.*® 

“Let me not be misunderstood—I am 
not speaking disrespectfully of dissenters, 
nor entering into the question of the pro- 
priety of their participating in the civil 
government of England. But what busi- 
ness have dissenters with legislating for 
a church from which they dissent, and 
4 which they are conscientiously oppos- 
e 

“T need not remark to you how superior 
are the arrangements of our ecclesiastical 
constitutions. These provide, in diocesan 
conventions, consisting of the bishop, the 
clergy, and the delegates of congrega- 
tions ; and in a general convention of the 
bishops, the clergy, and the representa- 
tives of the laity, with a negative on each 
other, for the full, efficient, and vigorous 
exercise of the legislative, executive, and 
judiciary powers of the church; and at 
the same time secure in every department, 
and in every officer, that responsibility 
which is essential to a zealous and cor- 
rect administration of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. 

“The principle of our ecclesiastical 
polity we derive from the Church of Eng- 
land. It is the principle which its ablest 

mpion, styled in olden time and in 
en phrase, ‘the judicious Hooker,’ en- 
forces and vindicates—that all orders of 
men affected by the laws, should have a 





««* The following remarks on the subject of 
parliamentary theology are extracted from a 
most able work recently published, entitled, 
* Letters to Chiarles Butler, Esq. on the Theo- 
logical Parts of his Book of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, by the Rev. Henry Phillpotts, D. D. 


Rector of Stanhope,’ in the dio of Durham 
—a most powerful writer, characterized not 
more by the compactness, the energy, and the 
conclusiveness of his reasoning, than by the 
pungency, elegance, and delicacy of the elassi- 
cal style in which that reasoning is made to 
reach the understanding, to gratify the taste, 
and to arouse the feelings. This writer ob- 
serves, (p. 218,) * Of that honourable assem- 
bly, to which 1 have here alluded, | trust that 
I shall not be thought likely to speak in terms 
of purposed disrespect. But I may without of- 
fence be perme to observe, that the Re- 
ports of what passes in its deliberations on sub- 
jeets like those which I am now treating, do 
uot always tend to heighten our veneration for 
it. If * there is no royal road to philosophy,” 
neither is there eny parliamentary short-cut in 
the science of divinity ;—here privilege is of no 
further use, than to enable its possessors to 
speak peremptorily in a high place, without 
always ** knowing what they say, or whereof 
they affirm :” in short, “honourable members,” 
and even “ honourable and learned members,” 
must be content to be ignorant, where they 
will not take the trouble to be informed; and 
if they think fit to proclaim their ignorance, 
they have only to thank themselves for any ex- 
posure to which it subjects them.’ ” 
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voice in making them. In the theory of 
the ecclesiastical constitution of England, 
the bishops and the clergy legislate in the 
upper and lower house of convocation, 
and the laity in parliament, whose assent, 
or that of the king, is necessary to all acts 
of the convocation. But though the con- 
vocation is summoned and meets at every 
opening of parliament, the prerogative of 
the king is immediately exercised in dis- 
solving it. Hence parliament—a lay body, 
with the exception of the bishops who sit 
in the house of lords, and whose individual 
votes are merged in the great mass of the 
lay peers—becomes in its omnipotence the 
sole legislator of the apostolical and spirit- 
ual Church of England. And the plan has 
been agitated, of altering by authority of 
parliament the marriage service of the 
church, so as to compel the clergy to dis- 
pense with those parts which recognize 
the doctrine of the Trinity, in accommo- 
dation to the scruples of a certain class of 
dissenters.* ‘Thanks to that good Provi- 
dence who hath watched over our Zion, 
no secular authority can interfere with, or 
control our high ecclesiastical assembly. 
The imposing spectacle is seen there, of 
her bishops in one house, and her clergy 
and laity by their representatives in an- 
other (analogous to the mode of our civil 
legislation,) exercising legislative, and by 
the bishops admonitory, authority over 
the whole church, and co-ordinately en- 
acting the laws that her exigencies may 
demand. Harmony, union, vigour, zeal, 
like the life-blood of the human frame, 
are thus sent from this heart of our sys- 
tem, into every part of the spiritual body 
—through all the members of our church, 
which is destined, we humbly trust, to 
exhibit not only as under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances she has always 
done, in its purity, but in the strength aris- 
ing from increasing numbers, the primitive 
truth and order which apostles proclaim- 
ed and established, and for which they 
and a noble army of martyrs laid down 
their lives.” 





*** The plan has not succeeded; nor is it 
likely to sueceed. But the fact of its agitation 
is mentioned, to show the ideas entertained of 
the omnipotence of parliament in matters eccle- 
siastical as well as civil.” 

*+ The Church of England and the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in America are identified 
as to the Episcopacy; by which is meant the 
divine constitution of the ministry in the orders 
of bishops, priests, aad deacons, with their ap- 
propriate powers; the order of bishops pos- 
sessing exclusively the powers of ordination, of 
confirmation, of superintendence, and of supre- 
macy in government. But these churches dif- 
fer in many respects in their episcopal govern- 
ment ; which general term not only includes 
the above orders of the ministry, but extends 
to other offices of human appointment ; and 
especially to the mode by which her ministers 
are vested with jurisdiction; and to the parti- 
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How can any institution flourish with- 
out the power of making laws and of 
mending them! ‘The church, though 
a divine institution, is committed to hu- 
man regulation and government; and, 
as nothing human can be perfect, the 
chureh cannot prosper without remedy- 
ing from time to time whatever may 
have become faulty in the administra- 
tion of her affairs. The Convocation, 
re-established, would be an efficient 
corrective of abuses ; and, with a com- 
plete episcopal veto, it would be a safe 





eular organization of her legislative, executive, 
and judiciary departménts. It is correct to 
speak of the divine institution of Episcopacy s 
but not as is done by some writers of the divine 
constitution of episcopal government; which 
on many points is of human arrangement, and 
varies in different episeopal churches. 

“ In the American yet Church, the 
body which exercises her iegislative power is 
constituted analogous to the parsmount civil 
body of the United Stetes—the Congress. This 
eonsists of two houses, of senators and repre- 
sentatives of the several states, the concurrence 
of both being necessary to laws. Anil the su- 

reme. authority of the American Episcopal 

hurch is vested in like manner in a General 
vention of two houses, with co-ordinate 
powers—the heuse of bishops of the several 
dioceses, and the house of clerical and lay de- 
puties from each diocese, chosen by the clergy 
and representatives of the congregations in dio- 
cesan conventions ; the consent of both houses 
being necessary to the acts of the convention ; 
and the clergy and laity having a negative on 
each other. The government of the Episcopal 
Church in America is perhaps even more re- 
publican than that of the Presbyterian deno- 
mination. The legislative bodies of the latter 
are not divided as that of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church is, into two houses, 
similar to the civil legislatures; nor in their 
ecclesiastical assemblies have the laity, voting 
as a distinct body, a complete negative on the 
aets of the clergy, as they have in ull the legis- 
lative bodies of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
There is also a close analogy between the civil 
government and the government of the Episco- 
pal Church in the single and responsible ex- 
ecutives——the president and governors in the 
one ; and in the other, the bishops of the se- 
veral dioceses, originally elective cffieers, and 
amenable by impeachment of the diocesan con- 
ventions to the general couneil of bishops. A 
single executive, securing st once energy and 
responsibility, a feature so valuable in our civil 
constitutions, is unknown to all the forms of 
church government, except the episcopal. Let 
it not be said then that there is any inseparable 
alliance between an episcopal government and 
monarchy. Happily without violating the car- 
dinal principles of Episeopacy in the divinely 
constituted powers ot bishops, me go- 
vernment may be adapted to any form of civil 
polity; and in this country, resembles more 
than any other ecclesiastical government, our 
civil constitutions.” 
Vou. X. 
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one. And there could not be found a 
more august and venerable body, than 
the assembled representatives of the 
piety, the learning, the refinement, and 
the dignity of the Church of England. 
The revival of her Convocation would 
be a blessing to the whole Protestant, 
to the whole Christian world, as well 
as to herself. 

On the theological education of the 
English clergy the bishop has a valu- 
able note, which we quote entire. 


“}t would hardly be supposed, and yet 
such is the fact, that the theological requi- 
sitiong for the ministry, and the provisions 
for theological educativn in the American 
Church, are much superior to those in the 
Church of England. Withjrespect to the 
qualifications for orders, in addition to 
evidence of pious and moral character, 
the canons of the latter church only re- 
quire that the person applying for orders 
has ‘taken some degree of school in either 
of the universities; or at the least, that 
he be able to yield an account of his faith 
in the Latin, according to the articles of 
religion; and to confirm the same by suf- 
ficient testimonies out of the Holy Seripe; _ 
tures.’ No previous time for theological - 
study is specified. - 

“in the Church of England there are 
really scarcely any public provisions for 
theological education for the ministry. In 
each of the universities there are only 
two professors of divinity. Their duties 
are confined to delivering at stated times, 
a few lectures on divinity to the university 
students; but they have not the especial 
charge of the candidates for orders, who 
are left to study when, and where, and how 
they please. Almost immediately on gra- 
duating, they may apply for orders, with 
no other theological knowledge than what 
was obtained in the general course of re- 
ligious studies in the college of which 
they have been members. 

“In the American Episcopal Church, a 
Theological Seminary, under the authori- 
ty and control of the whole church, is 
established, embracing, under six profes- 
sorships, a course of theological study of 
three years, in which, for nine months 
every year, the students are daily examin- 
ed by the professors on the subjects of 
their respective departments. 

“ Must not every friend to the Church 
of England most ardently desire that in 
the universities, distinct and full pro- 
vision, similar to that above named, should 
be made for theological education? And 
could there be a better plan than that of 
divinity colleges, where the graduates of 
the other colleges could pursue their the- 
ological studies under suitable professors 
and tutors?) What an incalculable effect 

§ ; 
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would such institutions produce in raising 
the tone of theological and practical quali- 
fications for the ministry, and in counter- 
acting the superficial and secular views 
with which that holy function is now too 
often regarded? A church of such wealth 
and influence as the Church of England, 
has only to say this must be done, and it 
would be done. ‘ But alas! the Church of 
England cannot speek nor act. There is 
no community of authoritative acts as in 
the American Church between the bishops, 
rrone between them and the clergy and the 
laity. No General Convention of the bi- 
shops and the representatives of the clergy 
and laity superintends and regulates ‘ier 
concerns. 

* The only public bodies of the Church 
of England are the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the Society for Pro- 
Pagating the Gospel, and the Church Mis- 
Sionary Society. But these have no au- 
thoritative power over the internal con- 
cerns of the church; and are in many re- 
spects most loosely organized. The busi- 
ness of the two former is regulated by 
public meetings of all the members, in 
which, as far as voting is concerned, the 
bishops may be entirely controlled by the 
¢lerical and ky members, and the two 


_ rmer by the latter, who it is believed 


number them Hew much more cor- 
Peet and judicious is the principle of a 
eoncurrent vote by orders in the American 
Church, so that the three orders of bi- 
shops, clergy, and laity, have a negative 
on each other. No person, I think, who 
knows the present state of the Church of 
England, but must ardently desire the 
union of the twosocieties for Propagating 
the Gospel, and the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, ina new'society, to be managed by 
directors consisting of the bishops, of cer- 
tain of the beneficed clergy, and of officers 
of, the state, and of the law, and of other 
persons to be chosén by the members—in 
this board of direction, adopting the prin- 
ciple above mentioned, of voting by orders. 
The party spirit that now rages in that 
ehurch would thus be allayed, and the 

test efficiency given to the operations 
of the Church of England, in the import- 
ant work of propagating the Gospel.” 


The bishop very properly guards 
his hearers against supposing that he 
felt any gratification in making this 
display of the imperfections brought 
into the English Church by her union 
with the state, or that he undervalued 
the sterling excellenees of that church 
in her proper and spiritual character. 


“1 might dwell on other points of com- 
parison—but the detail is painful to me, 
and L£ forbear. I forbear also, lest it should 
be supposed that I delight in exposing 
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the weak points of a church, who, with 
all her faults, rey | not from her spiri- 
tual character, but from secular arrange. 
ments, is the great blessing and hope of 
England and of Protestant Europe ; whom, 
notwithstanding defects that obscure her 
splendour and impede her apostolic influ. 
ence, I revere and lovc; and who ranks 
among her bishops and clergy some of the 
highest names for talents, for learning, for 
piety, and for laborious zeal; and whose 
friendship and hospitable attentions, an 
honour to any person, I have felt to be an 
honour to me. I make this acknowledg- 
ment with emotions of the liveliest grati- 
tude for the abundant hospitalities and 
attentions which gladdened my residence, 
among them. But surely this powerful 
feeling is not to repress the exercise of 
the privilege, and indeed the duty, of every 
person who may have the opportunity, of 
comparing his own country and church 
with others, not for the unworthy purpose 
of petty boasting, but in the elevated view 
and hope, however humble his influence, 
of advancing the great interests of the hu- 
man kind, and the divine cause of the king- 
dom and church of Jesus Christ. Hospi- 
talities and attentions, estimable as the 
may be, would, at such a price, be muc 
too dearly purchased. 

“* No—-I revere and love England and 
its church ; but I love my own church and 
country better.—‘ If I forget thee, O Je- 
rusalem, may my right hand forget its 
cunning. If I do not remember thee, may 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 

oy: 

“It is with a view to nourish the same 
sentiments in you, my brethren, that I 
have indulged in remarks which some may 
think unnecessary and invidious. But what 
I have said, has been dictated by a para- 
mount sense of duty, which, when clear 
and decided, ought not to look to personal 
consequences—by a deep and deliberate 
conviction that you cannot be made sen- 
sible of the great superiority of your own 
church in many particulars of human ar- 
rangement, but by the comparison which 
[have made. You ought to know and to 
feel this superiority, not for the purpose 
(I repeat it) of nourishing a foolish vain- 
glory, but of cherishing that enlightened 
and warm attachment to your church, 
which only will lead to zealous and un- 
abating endeavours to preserve her purity, 
and extend her hallowed influence. 

** Nor is this comparison without an- 
other important object. Common opinion 
often identifies our church not merely in 
the cardinal points of faith, of ministry, 
and of worship, in which we are proud 
thus to be identified, with the Church of 
England, but in the organization which 
results from her connection with the state. 
This erroneous view of our church has 
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subjected her, in various\places and at 
different times, to an odium which, pre- 
venting a dispassionate examination of her 
real character, of her apostolic and primi- 
tive claims, has seriously retarded her pro- 
gress. It has been insinuated, if not openly 
asserted, that we secretly desired the esta- 
blishment, the honours, and the wealth of 
the Church of England. God forbid (I 
speak reverently and most seriously) that 
we should ever have them. It may be 
doubted whether in their present opera- 
tion they are a blessing to the Church of 
England, They weigh down her apostolic 
principles ; they obstruct the exercise of 
her legitimate powers; they subject her 
to worldly policy; they infect her with 
worldly views. Still in her doctrines, in 
her ministry, in her worship, she is £ all 
glorious within’—and thanks to the sound 
and orthodox and zealous clergy, who 
have been faithful to her principles, she is 
still the great joy and the great blessing 
of the land. It would be impossible to 
sever the church from the state without a 
convulsion which would uproot both, and 
thus destroy the fairest fabric of social 
and religious happiness in the European 
world. But many of the abuses to which 
secular interest and views have subjected 
the Church of England, and many even of 
the original defects of her constitution, 
might be, and may we not hope will be, 
corrected and remedied by the gradual 
but powerful influence of public opinion. 
And it therefore is a high act of duty and 
of friendship to that church, to direct the 
public attention to those abuses and de- 
fects. For if the Church of England were 
displayed in her evangelical and apostolic 
character, purified and reformed from 
many abuses which have gradually but 
seriously diminished her influence, greater 
would be the blessings she would diffuse, 
more limited and less inveterate the dis- 
sent from her, and more devoted the grate- 
ful attachment of her members. We want 
not, therefore, the wealth, the honours, or 
the establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land. With the union of church and state 
commenced the great corruptions of Chris- 
tianity. So firmly persuaded am | of the 
deleterious effects of this union, that if I 
must choose the one or the other, I would 
take the persecution of the state rather 
than her favour, her frowns rather than 
her smiles, her repulses rather than her 
embraces. It is the eminent privilege of 
our church, that, evangelical in her doc- 
trines and her worship, and apostolic in 
her ministry, she stands as the primitive 
church did, before the first Christian em- 
peror loaded her with the honours that 
proved more injurious to her than the re- 
lentless persecution of his imperial prede- 
cessors. In this enviable land of religious 
freedom, our church, in common with 
every other religious denomination, asks 
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nothing from the state but that which she 
does not fear will ever be denied her— 
protection, equal and impartial protec- 
tion.” 


Such, we are persuaded, is the voice 
of Episcopalians universally: we de- 
sire no establishment but in the con- 
scientious and pious feelings of a Chris- 
tian: people. The claims of Episco- 
pacy, the value of the liturgy, and the 
advantages of sound and settled doc- 
trine, have thus far been so well dis- 
cerned by our countrymen, that our 
denomination has long been, and is still 
on the increase. And there is more 
pleasure and more pride in pointing to 
such a fact, than there could possibly 
be in tracing.our success to civil influ- 
ence. 

With the following note we con- 
clude our extracts. 


“ The author has not the vanity or the 
presumption to suppose, that his opinions 
will be considered as of so much import- 
ance in England, as to excite any solici- 
tude as to their nature or their operati 
But he must say, that fervently and 
attached to the Church of England in 
apostolic and primitive character, if h@ 
were one of her clergy, and occupied a 
station of influence, he should feel it an 
imperious duty, and the highest evidence 
of his attachment to her, to proclaim pre- 
cisely the same opinions which he has ex- 
pressed in this discourse.” 






Perhaps, as the bishop suggests, this 
sermon may produce no effect, and 
attract little attention,in England. Yet 
may we not Aupe the contrary? When 
has the Church of England been so 
thoroughly inspected by a friend, from 
without, as it has lately been by Bishop 
Hobart? and shall the voice of that 
friend, that ardent friend, be utterly 
unheard or disregarded? Those who 
were not friends of that church have 
often had a mighty influence in her 
affairs —Calvin, Knox, Martyr, Bucer, 
to say nothing of English puritans and 
dissenters. Why then may we not 
hope that some benefit may there ac- 
crue from the friendly though candid 
remarks of a bishop of the church 
which deems it her highest honour to 
be identified with the church primitive 
and apostolic, and whose boast, second 
only to that, is that she is the sister of 
the spiritual Church of England ! 


From an English Publieation. 
The Country Church-yard. 
“ Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, 
nor fear, 
Peace, peace, is the wateh-word, the only one 
herve.” Herbert Knowles. 

Deatu, which wears so awful an 
appearance in London, when viewed 
in contrast with the glittering splendour 
and varied festivities of a metropolis, as- 
sumes the guise of softness and simpli- 
city, when suggested by a walk through 
a village church-yard, like the one in 
which these remarks were written. 
Here are no gaudy contrasts te shoek 
the sensibilities with the image of de- 
cay; no glittering pageantry from 
which the mind may turn with shudder- 
ing to the little hillocks that repose in 
the sunshine around; all is quiet and 
tranquillity; which if it speaks of long- 
buried friends, speaks also of the calm 
placidity of their repose. The only ob- 
jects that now present themsélves are 
those of simplicity and pathos. Which- 
» er way we turn appear little mounds 
rth, swathed with oziers, and over- 
>. n by wild flowers: simple monu- 

ents that record “ where the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” and 
verses inscribed by the hands of friends 
to the memory of departed associates. 
Here, too, the sun now shines in all 
his meridian splendour; and though 
we know that his bright beams cannot 
irradiate the dark night of the tomb, it 
pleases the fancy to observe, that all 
we behold of the external appearanee 
of mortality, wears a tranquil and even 
cheerful aspect. If, therefore, we take 
our ideas of death from the surround- 
ing objects that inspire them, how 
consoling, bow delightful must it ap- 
pear! How gratifying to the imagina- 
tion to feel, that after the busy turmoil 
of the world is over, here at least is a 
place of refuge appointed for us, where 
our culd remains may slumber in 
silence and in sunshine. Fortunately 
for the tranquilliy of our imagination, 
we see not the hidden mysteries that 
the mouldering coffineonceals—we see 
not the lazy worm fattening on the mis- 
shapen relics of all that was once lovely 
and smiling —we see not the eye, deep 
sunk in its sockets, affording a shelter 
to the meanest insect, the flesh wrink- 


The Country Church-yard. 
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ling 6n the bones, the coffin itself . 
mouldering to dust, and every hidden 
circumstance telling of unrelieved hor- 
ror. All this infinite disgust is spared 
us; and the only idea we entertain of 
death is, of a calm eternal slumber, that 
knows neither change nor terminations 
of repose. 

We have seen many people in the 
heedlessness of youth and vivacity, 
tripping lightly over graves, and pass- 
ing by with indifference the simple in- 
scriptions that record the virtues of 
the departed, and at the hazard of being 
considered tvo fastidious and fanciful, 
must venture to issue our protest against 
this idle assumption of gaity in a spot 
that should engender the most serious 
contemplations, To tread upon a 
grave as one would move down a ball- 
room, to pass by a church-yard as one 
would pass by a palace, appears an in- 
sult to the mouldering relics that slum- 
ber below—a contempt evinced to the 
presiding genius of the place. There 
isa deep and unearthly sanctityin a 
sepulchre that should never be polluted 
by the contaminating touch of mortals. 
It speaks of a long and gentle slumber 
that ought not be invaded by the un- 
hallowed voice or stepof man. If re- 
pose and solitude are denied even in 
the darkest recesses of the tomb, where 
shall we turn for a resting place? Or 
with what satisfaction shall we view 
our gradual declination into the valley 
of the shadow of death, when we know 
that even there our solitude must be 
disturbed ? These are idle sentiments, 
perhaps, and may appear somewhat 
fantastic, when the common sense part 
of the community consider that death 
is an utter annihilation of feeling, that 
can never be molested either by the 
prying curiosity of some, or the riotous 
visits of others. We attempt not to 
dispute the axiom, but as we always 
associated death with the idea of slum- 
ber, our g rem are instantly at 
work, and shudder at the bare possi- 
bility of so sweet asleep being broken 
by the wanton intrusion of the thought- * 
jess or indifferent. Besides, a church 


yard losses its sacred character if re- 
sorted to for the purpose of curiosity 
or amusement. The mouldering sepul- 
chre—the dim sun that peers faintly 
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through the glazed windows—the last 
streak of departing day that tinges the 
venerable yew with the dying tints of 
twilight—the rank weeds that rustle 
around the tomb—the hollow wind 
that rushes through the dark vaults of 
death, and sound as if it breathed a 
dirge for the departed, all lose their 
melancholy and mysterious associa- 
tions, if familiarized too intimately with 
the imagination. 

Thechurch-yard that suggested these 
observations, is situated in the most 
sequestered part of the Isle of Wight. 
It stands on a little nook of ground, 
shaded on one side by a beautiful screen 
of elms, and the blue swelling hills of 
the island. The Medina flows below, 
whilst, in the direction of the north, 
the eye catches an indistinct view of 
the sea; and when the wind is abroad, 
you may hear at intervals the mighty 
rushing of its waters, like the awful 
sound that echoes over the dark ocean of 
eternity, when the dying sufferer listens 
to its faint reverberation, and catches 
a glimpse of its deep rolling billows 
in the last closing hour of existence. 
Every thing wears the appearance of 
the divinest tranquillity, and even the 
sun, as if in his fondness for the situa- 
tion, lingers around it, and shines on 
the mouldering sepulchres as one anx- 
ious to guard the repose of its tenants. 
In after years, this pleasing and melan- 
choly spot shall often be recalled to 
our mind; “ in comfort aad in hope, 
in‘ sickness and in sorrow,” it shall 
cling to our remembrance like the ivy 
round the trunk of the decaying oak; 
and whenever we are inclined to think 
of death as of a spectre who haunts life 
with his dreadful associations, we will 
recall the church-yard of Wippingham 
to our remembrance, where he reposes 
like a slumbering beauty, and be re- 


conciled. ANASTASIA, 
Selections, No. I. | 








From the Gospel Messenger. 
The Rev. James Dewar Simons 


Was born in Charleston on the 29th 
of April, 1785; was ordained as dea- 
con of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
by Bishop Moore, at New-York, on 
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the 16th Nov. 1806, and received the 
order of priesthood from the same bi- 
shop, on the 23d May, 1809. He 
seemed to have been born for the mi- 
nistry of the Gospel, and possessed 
those amiable qualities which should 
adorn the character of a clergyman. 
He was pious, and entirely without 
ostentation. He was truly a phiian- 
thropist, and fulfilled the injunctions 
of our Saviour, “thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul,” &c. “ On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” He acted as minister of 
St. Philip’s church for 18 months, while 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Jenkins, was 
absent; and on his resignation was 
elected rector on the 27th A ugust, 1809. 
By the unerring decree of Providence, 
he was taken from this station, in which 
he promised great usefulness, at the 
premature age of 29 years and 28 days. 
He had been brought up by and under 
the special care of a fond and pious 
uncle, 
Robert 
adopted him as his son, and whose @é 


light it was to instruct him in literature, — 


and lead him in the paths of virtue and 
religion. 

Immediately after his death, some of 
his friends (not among those who were 
his relatives) obtained the subscription 
of a handsome sum of money, towards 
erecting a monument to his memory, 
to be placed within the walls of St. 
Philip’s church. From motives of de- 
licacy these subscriptions were not 
called for. But after the lapse of more 
than ten years, his uncle before m 
tioned, who died eight months after te 
did, having left a sum of money to be 
added to what was intended to be col- 
lected for the erection of a monument, 
his executor felt it incumbent on him 
to discharge this trust so far at least as 
to appropriate the sum bequeathed, it 
being sufficient to place the tablet which 
is now fixed against the south wall in 
the church, in the south aisle. 

This monument is plain and neat, 
and was executed in Charleston. It 
has two Jonic columns of black marble, 
with dove grounds behind, base and 
capital white, supporting the entabla- 
ture. The architrave is white, the 
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frieze black, and the cornice white. 
On the tablet, which is of white mar- 
ble, is the following inscription :— 
Sacred 
to the memory of 
THE REV. JAMES DEWAR S1MONS, 
Rector of this Church. 
In the relations of private life, 
He was distinguished 
by an exquisite Sensibility, 
and enlarged Philanthropy : 
While his faithful discharge 
of the Pastoral Office, 
His cheerful Piety and ardent Zeal 
in the cause of Religion, 
adorned by unassuming manners 
and the graces of literature, 
endeared him to the hearts 
of an affectionate Congregation, 
and a wide circle o! 
Admiring Friends. 
He died on the 27th May, 1814, aged 29 years. 


Above the whole is an obelisk of 
black marble, on which is inscribed, in 
gilt letters, the following quotation from 
Buchanan’s paraphrase of the 92d 
Psalm, v. 13: 

Quz planta firmis heserit radicibus 
In ede Domini aut atriis, 
Se flore amzno frondibusque vestiet. 


® A FREE TRANSLATION, 

Sach as are planted and have struck their 
roots deeply in the courts of the Lord, shall be 
¢lothed with a lovely foliage, put forth another 
and another fragrant blossom, and flourish more 
and more, yea for ever and ever. 


In our Prayer Book the prose of the 
92d Psalm, v. 12, is: 
“Such as are planted in the house of the 


Lord, shall flourish in the courts of the house 
of our God.” 


Which in the metrical version is as 
follows : 
**These, planted in the house of Gad, 
Within his courts shall thrive : 
Their vigour and their lustre both 
Shall in old age revive.” B. 


Ascent of Mont Blanc. 


Markham Shirwell writes from Berne, 
Switzerland, on the 4th of September, as 
follows :—*‘1 have just completed the dif- 
ficult and dangerous task of reaching the 
summit of Mont Blanc. We reached the 
summit on Friday, the 26th; and arrived 
back at Chamouni on Saturday, the 27th. 
The two nights we were absent, we slept, 
of course, on the eternal snows, in an at- 
mosphere of 12 degrees below freezing. 
The rarity of the atmosphere had very se- 
rious effects on us all; one or two of the 
guides bled profusely at the nose; one 
spit blood during a whole dav; I vomited 
during 18 hours with little intermission. 
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Sleep overcame us. at every moment. 

of the most remarkable things is the per. 
fect silence which reigns on the top of 
Mont Blanc: you do not hear one thing, 
The sky is dark—quite indigo. The full 
moon in such a blac« ground was the finest 
thing imaginable. One star was visible 
only. Our faces almost all peeled, and 
our eyes were very much swollen. It was 
a hazardous thing. The last ascension was 
four years since, when three guides pe« 
rished by an avalanche. We sealed upa 
bottle with names and dates, and plunged 
it in the snow.” 


Organ at Harlaem. 


The organ in the cathedral of Harlaem, 
in Holland, is reckoned the first in the 
world. It contains 8000 pipes, some of 
which are thirty feet long and sixteen 
inches in diameter, and has sixty-four 
stops, four separations, two shakes, two 
couplings, and twelve bellows. The notes 
of this wonderful instrument can swell 
from the softest to the sublimest sounds ; 
from the warbling of a distant bird, to 
the awful tone of thunder, until the massy 
building trembles in all the aisles. It has 
a stop called Vox Humana, which most ad- 
mirably imitates the human voice. Handel 
passing through Harlaem, could not of 
course resist the sight of the far-famed 
organ; he procured the keys, &c. and 
amused himself for some time ; at length 
he got into one of his rhapsodies, and 
rolled along the deep thundering notes 
till the very steeple shook ! 


Phosphorescence of Potatoes. 


Lichtenberg tells us, that an officer on 
guard at Strasburg, on the 7th January, 
in passing the barracks, was alarmed on 
observing a light in one of the barrack 
rooms. As this was strictly prohibited, 
fire was suspected, and he hurried for- 
ward to the apartment. On entering it, 
he found the soldiers sitting up in bed, 
admiring a beautiful light, which pro- 
ceeded from potatoes in an incipient state 
of putrefaction. The light was so vivid, 
that the soldiers could see to read by it; 
it gradually became less and less vivid, 
and entirely disappeared by the night of 
the 10th of the month.— Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal. 


Recent Vegetation of ancient Beans. 


As i happened to be at Naples when 
first Herculaneum was discovered, I should 
have told you that some leathern bags of 
beans, answering exactly to our kidney 
ones, were found in several corners of their 
window-seats. The Romans were very fond 
of that kind of supper, as appears by a line 
of Horace—“ Oh guando faba Pythagore” 
Some of the English gentlemen were curi- 
ous enough to sow them on their return; 
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and notwithstanding their having been to 
appearance dead for so many centuries, 
yet did they grow and produce. Dr. Law- 
gon tried the experiment in a small garden 
of his at Chelsea, and it succeeded.”— 
Modern Traveller. 


Population of New-York. 


The Albany Argus givesighe result of 
the late pee of this state as follows. 
The gain since 1820 is 242,648. 





Counties. Population | Counties. a. 5 
Albany, 42,821\Onondaga, 43,435 
Alleghany, 18,164 Ontario, 37,422 
Broome, 13,893|Orange, 41,732 
Cattaraugus, 8,643/Orleans, 14,460 
Cayuga, 42,743|Oswego, 17,875 
Chautauque, 20,640/Otsego, 47,898 
Chenango, 34,215)Putnam, 11,866 
Clinton, 14,486)Queen’s 20,331 
Columbia, 37,970/Rensselaer, 44,065 
Courtlandt, 20,271)Richmond, 5,932 
Delaware, 29,565/Rockland, 8,016 
Dutchess, 46,698|Saratoga, 36,295 
Erie, 24,316|Schenectady, 12,876 
Essex, 15,993|Schoharie, 25,926 
Franklin, 7,978|Seneca, 20,169 
Gennesee, 40,905|St. Lawrence, 27,595 
Greene, 26,229|Steuben, 29,245 
Herkimer, 33,040\Suffolk, 25,695 
Jefferson, 41,650/Sullivan, 10,373 
King’s, 14,679) Tioga, 19,951 
Lewis, 11,669|/Tompkins, 32,908 
Livingston, 23,860/Ulster, 32,015 
Madison, 35,646] Warren, 10,906 
Monroe, 39,108)Washington, 39,280 
Montgomery, 40,902/ Wayne, 26,761 
New-York, 166,086/Westchester, 33,131 
Niagara, 14,069) Yates, 13,214 
Oneida, 57,847 





Total population of the state, 1,616,458 
Population of ditto, excluding 
aliens, paupers, and persons 
of colour, not taxed, 1,531,648 


Annual Report of Deaths in the City and 
County of New-York, 1825. 


Whole number of deaths during the 
year, 5018, viz. 1721 men, 1180 women, 
1156 girls, and 961 boys—Aged, under 
one year, 1109; between 1 and 2, 386; be- 
tween 2 and 5, 300; between 5 and 10, 
137; between 10 and 20, 181; between 
20 and 30, 653; between 30 and 40, 758; 
between 40 and 50, 641; between 50 and 
60, 357; between 60 and 70, 226, between 
70 and 80, 161; between 80 and 90, 88 ; 
between 90 and 100, 14; and 7 aged up- 
wards of 100 years. 

Died in January, 317; February, 440; 
March, 362; April, 305; May, 405; June, 
419 ; July, 733; August, 512; September, 
407; October, 366; November, 376; De- 
cember, 376. 

Diseases and Casualties.—Abscess 12, 
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aneurism 4, apoplexy 147, asphyxia 4, 
asthma 12, burned or scalded 30, car- 
buncle 3, cancer 13, caries 1, casualty 53, 
eatarrh 1, childbed SQ, chicken pox 1, 
cholera morbus 26, colic 6, compression 
of the brain 3, consumption 843, convul- 
sions 293, contusion 4, cramp in the sto- 
mach 9, diabetes 1, diarrbara 61, drinking 
cold water 77, dropsy 110, dropsy in the 
chest 37, dropsy in the head 196, drowned 
56, dysentery 138, d sia 5, epilepsy 6, 
erysipelas 16, feve bilious fever 10, 
bilious remittent fever 14, inflammatory 
fever 3, intermittent fever 10, puerperal 
fever 5, putrid fever 1, remittent fever 45, 
scarlet fever 10, typhus fever 227, flux in- 
fantile 151, fracture 7, frozen 3, gout 2, 
gravel 3, hemorrhage 16, hemoptysis 9, 
herpes 2, hives or croup 133, hysteria 1, 
jaundice 15, infanticide 3, inflammation 
of the bladder 3, inflammation of the bow- 
els 104, inflammation of the brain 107, 
inflammation of the chest 203, inflamma- 
tion of the liver 56, inflammation of the 
stomach 13, influenza 32, insanity 26, in- 
temperance 84, killed or murdered 3, le- 
prosy 1, locked jaw 14, lumber abscess 2, 
manslaughter 1, marasmus 58, measles 53, 
mortification 21, nervous disease 9, old 
age 203, palsy 62, peripneumonia 45, pleue 
risy 42, pneumonia typhoides 7, quinsy @, 
rheumatism 14, rickets 1, rupture 3, St. 
Anthony’s fire 4, scirrhus of the liver 
scrofula or king’s evil 14, scurvy 1, sma 
pox 40, sore throat 33, spasms 3, spina 
bifida 1, sprue 18, stillborn 244, sudden 
death 49, suicide 14, syphilis 15, tabes 
mesenterica 143, teething 61, vomiting 
blood 1, ulcer 6, unknown 111, white 
swelling 5, whooping cough 69, worms 24. 
—Total, 5018. 

Remurks.—The city inspector respect- 
fully reports to the board, a statement of 
the deaths in the city and county of New- 
York for the year 1825, amounting to five 
thousand and eighteen, in which number 
are included eight hundred and seventy- 
five coloured persons. 

The increase of the deaths last year, 
contrasted with that of the preceding, 
was six hundred and seventy-seven, partly 
arising from our increasing population, 
and in part from the natural consequences 
of the excessive heat during the month of 
July. 

The deaths by consumption continue in 
the usual ratio of our population; eight 
hundred and forty-three were recorded, 
of which number one hundred and eighteen 
were people of colour. 

The fever cases were generally more 
numerous than in 1824; yet, may wé not 
be thankful, that, during the Jast year, 
our city was providentially exempted from 
the distressing consequences arising from 
its worst form—yellow fever ? 

Respectfully submitted, 

Grorce Cumixe, City Inspector 
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Bleeding at the Lungs. 


It is stated with unshaken confidence, 
and as the result of actual and repeated 
experience, that a half tumbler of gin 
sling, well covered with powdered nut- 
meg, proves a speedy and an efficacious 
styptic in that dangerous and alarming 
complaint, a bleeding of the lungs. It was 
the discovery of accident, but has never 
been known to fail, though often tried ; 
even when all known means have 
been resorted to n.—Evening Post. 


Steam Horse. 


a The first trial of a locomotive steam 
engine was made on the Stockton and 
Darlington railway, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, in the presence of an immense 
number of spectators, The whole length 
of the rail-road is twenty-five miles. The 
procession set out from Brusselton, and 
proceeded thence to Stockton, twenty and 
a half miles. It consisted, Ist. of the lo- 
comotive engine ; 2d. the tender with coal 
and water; 3d. five waggons loaded with 
coal, one with flour, and one with en- 
gineers, surveyors, &c.; 4th. the compa- 
ny’s coach Experiment, fitted up so that 
the passengers may sit on two long seats 
facing each other, and containing sixteen 
or eighteen inside passengers; in this 
coach were the committee and other pro- 
priectors; 5:h. six waggons with strangers; 
6th. fourteen waggons with workmen and 
others; 7th. six waggons laden with coals. 
These were all attached to the locomotive 
engine, and were set in motion by it. 
They stopped at Darlington, when it was 
found that there were on the several wag- 

ns, part of which were filled with coals, 
$53 persons. After a short delay at Dar- 
Hington, where the engine was replenished, 
and th 


e load differently arranged, they - 


proceeded to Stockton, a part of the way 
at the rate of fifteen or sixteen miles an 
hour, and entered that town with near 700 
persons in and upon’the waggons attached 
to the locomotive engine, six of which 
were loaded with coal, and one with flour. 


Inoculation for Scarlet Fever. 


A mode of preventing the scarlet fever, 
by means of inoculation, has been disco- 
vered in Germany: it is said to be as cer- 
tain in its operation as vaccination in pre- 
venting the small pox. As this disease 
can happen but once to the same person, 
the treatment may probably be efficacious. 
Ten or twelve grains of extract of bella- 
donna are to be mixed with a pint of wa- 
ter, and four teaspoonfuls of this mixture 
are to be administered for ten successive 
days; this produces red spots on the skin, 
like those of the scarlet fever; a contrac- 


tion and burning in the throat, and a slight 
fever, in which are also symptoms of t 

disorder. Children who have contracted 
this factitious disorder, are, it is said, pro- 
tected from the real one, and may, with 
impunity, sleep in the same bed with per- 
sons ill of the malady. Drs. Soemmering, 
Hufeland, Meglin, &e. are partizans of 
the new system; and Dr. Lemerier of Pa- 
ris has also a@lopted it.— Edinb. Christ. Ine, 


Roman Cement. 

M. Minard has discovered that the pro- 
perty which the Roman cement possesses 
of setting under water, belongs to almost 
all calcareous stones. Certain lime stones, 
employed from time immemorial in the 
production of lime, give, at pleasure, a 
Roman cement, which sets in a quarter 
of an hour; another, which requires four 
or five days; and also a rich lime, that 
will not harden at all. To this effect the 
stone must lose 8, 12, or 30 per cent. by 
calcination. M. Vicat, to whom we are 
indebted for so many new facts with re- 
spect to mortars, has recently published 
one which perfectly agrees with the gene- 
ral remark of M. Minard, which is, that 
chalk, feebly calcined, gives a mortar 
capable of setting under water. 

Various experiments induced M. Minard 
to presume that Roman cements owe their 
y scar f to a subcarbonate of lime, pro- 

uced by the action of fire upon the na- 
tural carbonate. The happy consequence 
which he has drawn from his numerous 
experiments, that Roman cement may be 
made in almost every place where lime- 
stone is found, appears to be beyond all 
doubt.—.Ann. de Chimie. 


Consecration. 


On the 18th January, 1826, a new chureh 
in Zion parish, Prince George’s county, 
Maryland, was consecrated to the service 
of Almighty God, as the parish church, 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Kemp. 

—_——— 
Calendar for March, 1826. 
5. Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
12. Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
19. Sixth Sunday in Lent. Palm Sunday, 
20. Monday before Easter. 
21. Tuesday before Easter. 
22. Wednesday before Easter. 
23. Thursday before Easter. 
24. Good-Friday. 
25. Easter-Even. Annunciation of the Vir- 
gin Mary. 
26. Easter-Day. 
27. Easter-Monday. 
28. Easter-Tuesday. 





